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on Long Distance lines 


this Christmas. -- 


It was a big rush last year. It may 


be even bigger this Christmas. 


So please help keep Long Distance 


lines clear for essential calls on 


December 24, 25 and 26. 


War still needs the wires — even 


on holidays. 
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To Every Reader and Aduertiser 


Ir THERE is a job with more genuine these questions we continually ask must 





satisfaction in it than editing a magazine, 
we have never found it. This issue ends 
the tenth year of American BUsINEss. 
The friends the old editor has made 
among readers and advertisers are legion. 
We truly wish it were within our power 
to go out and shake the hand of every 
reader and every advertiser and thank 
them for their loyalty, their helpfulness, 
and their patience with us. An editor’s 
biggest job is asking questions. At times 


seem impertinent. But never once have 
we been told to go along and mind our 
own business. The amount of cooperation 
extended to us is just one of the host of 
deep satisfactions in this funny trade, 
or profession, whichever you want to 
call it. We wish every reader and ad- 
vertiser a glowing Christmas full of 
satisfaction, and offer the hope that your 
boys and girls will be home from the 
wars before another Christmas comes. 
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lve found something — 
NEW about 


MARCHANT! 
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"It saves as much 
proportionately when 
multiplying small figures 
like 37 hrs. x.95=35.15 
as it does when cou 
handling large 
ye -_ 
figures! Ky 
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Interview Record Forms 


Yes, 500 of these multiplications To the Matter: 


per hour is standard with us... 
including copying answers. This 
is no high-pressure spurt . . . for 
the time includes allowance for 
contingencies.”” 


In the October issue of American 
Business magazine, page 23, there is an 
article, “Interviewing the Ex-Service- 
man,” written by R. B. Hulsen of the 
Moorman Manufacturing Company. In 

| this article, reference is made to a per- 


| manent interview record form used by 
0° O. operaler | this company. We would like very much 

a #2 We to have twelve reprints of this article 
—_— : : 

and twelve of the interview forms. 

If you do not have reprints of this 
article, we would like permission to 
| mimeograph twelve copies for distribu- 
tion to our division managers and divi- 
| sion customer service managers. In the 

event you do not care to write the Moor- 

man, Manufacturing Company for the 
standardized interview forms, would you 
please give us the address?—F, I. Fatr- 

MAN, director customer service, Ken- 

tucky Utilities Company, Lexington, 

Kentucky. 









@ “It’s easy to make 
standard time with 
my Marchant \---—~ 
...and without \ 

decimal-point 


> 
troubles, “4 re 


" : 
yor Deliveries according to 


\ WPB schedule 


MARCHAN 
SUENTSPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 


‘Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


Mr. Farman: Since we do not make 
reprints of articles any more, we are 
glad to give you permission to make your 
own reprints. The address of the Moor- 
man Manufacturing Company is Quincy, 
Illinois, and if it has extra copies of the 
interview record form, we feel sure that 
Mr. Hulsen will be glad to send them. 


Postwar Credit 


To the Editor: 











I have just seen the October issue of 
American Business and was very much 
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interested in the splendid story on post- 
war credit by Mark A. Brown, of the 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago. I would like to distribute some 
copies of the magazine to key bankers 
in different parts of the country and 
wonder if you would ask your circulation 
department to send me ten copies of this 
issue. I haven’t seen AMeErIcaAN BusINEss 
in a long time, and was very much im- 
pressed with the quality and character 
of the material. Congratulations on doing 
a splendid job!—J. E. Drew, deputy 
manager, The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

Mr. Drew: We appreciate your kind 
remarks about our magazine, and al- 
though our supply of extra copies of this 
issue is very low, we did manage to dig 
up ten for you. 


The European Situation 
To the Editor: 


“How to Make a Third World War 
Inevitable” should have been the proper 
title to the article in your October issue 
by Dr. Palyi who, it is generally be- 
lieved, was financial adviser to the cen- 
tral European governments, and who 
apparently is still on their payroll. 

Dr. Palyi’s appraisal of the strength 
of Russia is in direct contradiction to 
that given by James H. McGraw, Jr. 

Particular attention is directed to the 
second paragraph therein in reference 
to “seeds of catastrophe or of unprece- 
dented opportunity.” Articles of the 
type of Dr. Palyi’s can only tend toward 
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1e catastrophic direction, and certainly 
an in no wise enhance the position of 
he American business man, farmer, or 
iborer. 

Dr. Palyi’s statement that “it is worth 
emembering that no one wanted to get 
ito this war or the last one” so con- 
eniently overlooks Hitler, Mussolini, and 
lirohito. 

Really, does he rate the intelligence of 
our readers so low as to expect them to 
wallow all the distortions contained in 
is article?—NatHan GOLDMAN, presi- 
ent, General Transformer Corporation, 
‘hicago, Illinois. 

Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Goldman enclosed 
full-page newspaper reprint of “Russia, 
‘hreat or Promise?” an article by James 
I. McGraw, Jr., president, McGraw- 
lill Publishing Company, Inc., which has 
ppeared in many newspapers. 

Mr. Gotpman: We always appreciate 
‘ceiving comments from readers ex- 
ressing their views on articles which 
ppear in American BusINEss. 


‘edmond’s Pointed Paragraphs 
‘o the Editor: 


I would appreciate very much your 
ermission to reprint an article, “A 
resident Talks to His Executives,” by 
1. G. Redmond which appeared in the 
November issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
have read many books and magazines 
n advice to executives and supervisors, 
ut this article tops them all. I should 
link that each executive and supervisor 
ould do well to keep this article in a 
onspicuous place and read it daily as a 
eminder to be on his toes and act in a 
ianner becoming his position. 
Furthermore, I wish to congratulate 
ou, the editor, and your staff on the 
‘imely and factful articles which appear 
ach month in the American Business 
nagazine. There is no other business 
publication that can compare with the 
\MERICAN Business magazine. — ANn- 
rHony J. Arrow, storekeeper and code 
supervisor, Illinois Division, Bendix Avia- 
‘ion Corporation, Chicago. 


Helps New Member Campaign 


l'o the Editor: 


In your publication, American Busi- 
vess, for the month of September 1944, 
there is an editorial on page 5 entitled 
‘Sharing Experience.” Is it permissible 
hat this article be copied? 

The Creditmen’s Association of West- 
rn New York, an affiliate of the National 
\ssociation of Credit Men, is conducting 

campaign for new members, and it is 
hought that the use of this article might 
elp in this campaign. If it is used, we 
ould be glad to show that it was taken 
‘rom your publication if you so desire. 

-R. G. SrricKLanp, office manager, The 
‘uffalo Slag Co., Inc., Buffalo, New 
ork. 

GENTLEMEN: We are always glad to 
ive our readers make further use of 
rticles appearing in American Business 

agazine, and you have our permission 

) reprint the articles in question. 
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New Shoes ee e tor Christmas ! 


Ever walk all day in the rain, sleep 
when you can with your shoes on, for 
a solid seven days or more? . .. Winter 
is wet and cold in Northern France 
and Western Germany. Belgium and 
Holland have hundreds of square 
miles of semi-swamp. Wet shoes get 
stiff, split their seams, lose their soles, 
are scrap in a month or so. 

Northern Italy’s mountain passes 
are partial to snow, with sharp stones 
underfoot, unhealthy for shoes. 

In the Pacific, you step off the LC 
into water, waist high, keep stepping 
on sharp coral, coarse sand, jungle 
muck, rock ridges, with rain an added 
feature every day, as long as the Japs 
last. And sometimes the Japs last 
longer than the shoes. 

GI shoes can be a very satisfactory 
Christmas present to Joes who need 


shoes to stay in business. So let’s send 
them shoes...anda Merry Christmas, 
circumstances permitting. And shells, 
overcoats, ammo belts for .50 calibre 
machine guns, K and C rations, gas, 
grenades, and bombs to keep the B-24s 
busy... with the Merry Christmas! 


Sentiment is fine, but it can’t stop 
sniper bullets, starshells, spitting tanks, 
squareheads and Sons of Heaven. The 
boys can shove on and settle this war 
quick, if we keep sending the stuff 
without stopping, stinting, or sparing. 
Without stinting the War Bonds, or 
without sparing ourselves! That’s our 
best sentiment! 

This suggestion may sound a little 
crude, but have you ever heard a 
battle? Battles are our biggest business 


this year. Sentiments are good forever! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


with no business interest in shoes... 


F ws ; 
Mail, and world’s largest manufacturer of { 
largely devoted to war production, bu rN? 

/ J , . , 
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"Inators of Metered 
stage meters... still 
nning again to make postage 


icemen 











ll ol Business 


NDICATIONS are _ that 
1945 will be a tough year 
for business. Profits will be 
squeezed between higher 
labor and material costs 
and rigidly regulated 
prices. Should the war in 
Europe end by spring or 
before, as many believe it 
will, a 30 to 40 per cent 
cutback of war orders is 
certain to follow, notwith- 
standing recent WPB as- 
surances these will not ex- 
ceed 25 per cent. Just how 
industry is going to get 
the material needed for 

large-scale civilian production, to maintain both em- 

ployment and profits, is not clear. It probably won’t. 

Neither can we be too sure about the much-talked-of, 

pent-up demand materializing. The hope that con- 

sumers are going to rush to spend their savings may 
prove to be just wishful thinking. Many will decide to 
hang on to their bonds when the layoffs begin. All 





in all, the outlook for business, while not alarming, 
suggests caution. Yet our caution should be tempered 
by the responsibility we have, as business men, to 
provide 10,000,000 more jobs than there were before 
the war. Unless we do that, anything can happen. So, 
let’s approach 1945 with the realization that the 
national interest may have to be placed ahead of 
profits. In reaching for profits, let’s be careful that 


we do not get our fingers burned. 


Election Hang-over 

The election results caused many business men to 
despair: “My plant belongs to the government now, 
it will be run by the CIO; taxation will cat up all my 


profits, so I’m going to retire and live on my war 


bonds.” What these viewers-with-alarm do not realize 
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is that, in winning the election, CIO also underwrote 
President Roosevelt’s pledge to the American people 
that he would provide jobs for 55,000,000 people— 
and that’s a lot of jobs. CIO’s stake in President 
Roosevelt’s pledge may turn out to be a victory for 
business. For, as Eliot Janeway pointed out to a 
Chicago audience, if 55,000,000 jobs are to be 
created under our economic system, government must 
first provide a climate favorable to business expan- 
sion. Janeway thinks the time is not far off when CIO 
will come up with this sort of proposition: “Look, we 
want to make it possible for business to employ more 
people. So we agree that, as business men, you should 
be permitted to make all the money you can, and we 
further agree you should be allowed to keep the money 
you make after you pay your taxes.” That, of course, 
is the catch. Then, CIO will go to its friends on 
Capitol Hill and demand that the tax laws be revised 
so business can keep the money it makes, provided 
that money is used to give employment to people. 
The money which corporations and business men are 
sitting upon, and are not using to create jobs, CIO 
wants paid out in dividends, then taxed as individual 
income. The idea is not new. It is part of the Nazi 
philosophy of national capitalism. But necessity some- 
times makes strange bedfellows. 


Quality Pay-off 

The American public is getting a belated, but 
perhaps needed, illustration of the old saw that 
quality remains long after the price is forgotten. 
Those who paid more before the war to get a better 
product are now congratulating themselves for their 
foresight, because so much of the wartime merchan- 
dise being sold is junk. Clothing is a good example. 
Frigidaire and some others have sensed this war-born 
appreciation of quality and have been smart in point- 
ing their current national advertising that way 
Prewar purchasers of Frigidaires are being reminded, 
for example, that the few dollars more they paid fou 
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a better refrigerator was money wisely invested. And, 
we dare say, most Frigidaire users concur. So do a 
lot of others who invested in quality clothes, quality 
automobiles, and quality what-have-you before Pearl 
Harbor. This experience, we may be sure, will have 
a lasting influence on future buying habits of con- 
sumers. They won’t need to take our word that a 


quality product has everything in its favor, including 
the price. They have found that out for themselves. 
Saleswise, this is important. It not only suggests a 
theme for postwar advertising, but sets up a target 
on which sales training and sales promotion may well 
be concentrated. Postwar compctition, no doubt, will 
bring in its wake a flood of “just as good” products. 
But it will also bring a new and greater appreciation 
for those products into which have been built endur- 
ing and satisfaction-giving values, 


Those Postwar Plans 


You hear a great deal about big business using its 
dollar-a-year men in Washington to block the re- 
conversion of smaller competitors. Drew Pearson, for 
instance, has an article in the current American 
Magazine in which he states big business thus far has 
very few plans to take up the slack in postwar em- 
ployment. Perhaps Pearson has been talking too much 
to the economic planners down in Washington and 
‘heir CIO advisers. My contacts with sales managers 
indicate most of them have plans all right, but they 
are not talking about them. Why should they? Pear- 
son, himself, admits 1945 is going to be a tough, 
competitive year. Why tip your hand to your com- 
petitors? The fact is that, all over the country, sales 
organizations are planning and preparing to do a 
hard-hitting, all-out selling job, just as soon as they 
get the green light from Washington. If materials 
are made available, we need have no fear that both 
big and little business will do such a powerful selling 
job that the much feared post V-E Day slump will 
not be hanging around very long. The big worry of 
most sales managers is not 1945, but 1949. That 
will be the real test of how good your postwar plan- 
ning has been. By that time, dealers will have re- 
placed their inventories, consumers will have spent 
most of their accumulated liquid savings, and we all 
will begin to feel the effects of the inevitable deflation 
of wartime prices. 


Annual Reports 


An orchid to General Foods for its enterprise and 
good judgment in surveying its 68,000 stockholders 
o find out what kind of information they want in the 
company’s annual report. All too long, corporations 
have been giving stockholders only the information 
the management wants them to have, plus a financial 
statement which only a certified public accountant 
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can fathom. It is time for a change. A few progressive 
companies now issue annual reports which even the 
man on the bench can understand, and from which he 
can get some idea of what the business is all about. 
With more and more corporations becoming public- 
relations and industrial-relations minded, it is reason- 
able to hope the reports on 1944 operations, soon to 
be released, will not only take the stockholder and 
job holder behind the scenes to show them how the 
wheels go around, but will, insofar as possible, take 
them into the confidence of management in frankly 
discussing matters traditionally soft-pedaled in an- 
nual reports. High up on the list should be an qpen 
discussion of salaries paid to management, broken 
down in such a way that the man on the street will 
feel they are fair and reasonable. One company hit 
upon the idea of asking its workers to put down on 
a piece of blank paper what they considered the ser- 
vices of the head of the business were worth to them 
each month. His duties were enumerated, and inter- 
preted in terms of steady employment at good wages 
for the individual worker. The figures were then to- 
taled. They averaged $4.57 a month. The men got 
quite a shock when they later learned the monthly 
salary of the head of the business, when divided 
among all the workers, amounted to 37 cents per em- 
ployee—less than one-tenth of what they agreed the 
boss was worth to them. Then, too, shareholders and 
workers alike are vitally interested these days in what 
the company is planning postwar. Upon the answer 
may depend whether they will hold on to their stock 
or their jobs. 





Executive Salaries 


Speaking of salaries paid to top executives, I was 
‘alled the other day to testify as an expert in a suit 
brought by a stockholder against the management of 
a small business here. The stockholder charged that 
the management was paying the officers excessive 
salaries, and in other ways throwing money around. 
It was an interesting experience. After the cross- 
examination, I was not so sure of being an expert, but 
the nature of the questions and comments of court 
gave me a lively appreciation of the depth of the ig- 
norance even supposedly well-informed people have 
about salaries—especially the salaries of those re- 
sponsible for the profits of a successful business. I 
left the courtroom, convinced that much educational 
work should be done by business to clear away some 
of these misconceptions. The popular idea is that any 
executive who gets more than $5,000 a year is over- 
paid, and no manager is entitled to a salary greater 
than that of the governor of the state. It is not hard 
to understand why people have that idea, but it is 
hard to understand why business doesn’t do something 
to change it. So far, the politicians have done most 


of the talking.—J. C. A. 





The most important day in the week 


IT’S PAYDAY . . . the most important day in the week to the majority of your employees. To you, it 
may seem to be a tedious job which takes clerical help from other needed duties. Even then, chances 
are, it’s a struggle to get the payroll out on time. Why not let us show you how to solve your pay- 


day problems as we have shown hundreds of other employers? 


LIKE THIS.. 


. with a National Payroll Machine one girl can make out 


between 100 and 150 paychecks an hour with all earnings and deduc- 
tions shown on the employee’s earnings statement, on the earnings card 
and the payroll journal. At the same time the machine accumulates 
totals of each class of hours, earnings and deductions... and in addition, 
earnings and withholding balances to date are shown on the earnings card. 





Call your National representative now. 
Ask him about the National Payroll 
Machine. He will show you facts that 
will convince you that a National ma- 
chine can save you time and money 
in handling your payroll. 

It makes no difference whether you 
pay by cash or check. In case of pay- 
ment by check, the machine prints 
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““OUR FIRM* achieved a 15% saving in clerical help while 
increasing the number of checks by 25% with a National 
Payroll Machine. Checks were ready two days earlier than 
ever before possible.’’ 


4 


all earnings and deductions on the 
employee’s earnings statement. In 
case of cash payment it prints this 
information on the cash envelope 


Ask your secretary to look up the 
National representative’s telephone 
number in the phone book now. Nat- 
ional Payroll Machines are available 
through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY 


*Name of firm on request 
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Dr. Howard E. Fritz, direc- 
tor of research, B. F. Goodrich 
Company, recently listed 13 im- 
portant discoveries, out of 1,500 
listed by the American Chemical 
Society, for which peacetime uses 
must be found. Finding peacetime 
uses for these discoveries will either 
create almost entirely new indus- 
tries, or add greatly to the sales 
of old industries. Some of the items 
listed by Dr. Fritz are: A chemical 
which provides a sort of raincoat 
for anything dipped in it, though 
microscopes reveal no film upon 
the substance so treated. A germ- 
killing chemical so toxic to insects 
that one treatment of a space is 
effective for 60 days. Vitamins 
from common weeds _ heretofore 
considered only a nuisance. Glass 
fibers and threads with tensile 
strengths of 3,500,000 pounds 
per square inch, ten times that of 
mild steel. Tremendous sales pos- 
sibilities in every one of these 
items, it seems to us. 


Distribution Machinery 
needs to be expanded if the pro- 
duction resulting from high-level 
employment is to be sold efficiently. 
Much talk is heard about en- 
couraging men to embark in small 
retail ventures. We think the em- 
phasis should be on better stores 
and not more stores. There are, in 
most communities, plenty of stores 
now. Trouble is they are too small, 
too inefficient. ‘For example, aver- 
age sales per store, per year, in 
the Walgreen chain are $271,469. 
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Compare this with sales of the 
average independent druggist. It 
is quickly apparent, when we make 
this comparison, that we need to 
help the independent druggist sell 
more per store, not to help a horde 
of men further complicate the in- 
dustry by starting new stores. An- 
other fertile field for new stores, 
many sales managers think, is 
variety stores. In this field, it may 
astonish some to learn that sales 
per store, per year, in the Wool- 
worth chain are $218,629—nearly 
a quarter of a million annually. 


J. C. Penney Company, 
operating 1,610 stores in 1943, 
chalked up a figure of $304,279 
per store. Considering that many 
Penney stores are in towns of less 
than ten thousand population, this 
is truly a remarkable figure. It 
shows the need for the kind of mer- 
chandising that raises the per- 
store averages, not for increasing 
the number of 
chain which has a good per-store 


stores. Another 
average is J. J. Newberry, operat- 
ing 491 stores, with an average of 
$185,394 sales per store. We be- 
lieve every effort of wholesalers, 
manufacturers, and others in- 
terested in the survival of the in- 
dependent merchant should strive 
to increase the volume per store, 
not the number of stores. 


Used Car Prices, which have 
been running away in many locali- 
ties, as everybody knows, are to be 
investigated by the Office of Price 


Administration. In fact, the office 
goes so far as to predict a special 
nation-wide campaign to enforce 
ceilings on used car prices. Con- 
cealed violations take many forms, 
such as too low an allowance for a 
car traded in on another car; re- 
quiring purchaser to buy on time, 
when he really wants to pay cash; 
and the bald requirement that the 
additional 
amount, above ceiling, to obtain 
the car. OPA threatens to require 


purchaser pay an 


sellers to refund overcharges when 
facts are proved. 


Walgreen Company, men- 
tioned in another paragraph in this 
section, reports a fund of more 
than $1,100,000, as a reserve for 
contingencies, part of which will 
be used for modernization, renova- 
tions, remodeling, and enlargement 
of present stores, as well as addi- 
tion of new stores. Several other 
chains already have plans and 
blueprints drawn for new stores, 
for store modernization, and im- 
provement. The Grant stores have 
even gone so far as to project 
plans for several different types of 
stores, depending upon the size 
and character of the community 
which will be served. 


Iron Mountain, Missouri, is 
again being exploited for the iron 
ore it contains. Importance of a 
forward-looking program to pro- 
vide for future developments is 
seen in this new activity of the 
Ozark Ore Company, a subsidiary 
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Mary had an old machine; 
Its keys would skip and jerk. 

"And every time she typed her notes, 
They muddled up her work. 





The light, quick touch she learned at school 


1 No longer could she use. 
She had to hit and hammer: now, 
And watch her P's and Q's. 


Her letters turned out blurred and smeared, 


They had her all perplexed. 
(eZ Until one day she stamped her foot 
—_ —_ 
She knew what she'd do next! 


? She took her problem to the boss, 
wg) he dropped it in his lap. 

> She screamed: "This is a total loss, 
How can I type with that?" 


a 





“e 


Our factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, proudly 
flues the Army-Navy “E”’, with star added as 
a second citation awarded for the production of 
precision instruments calling for skill and crafts- 
manship of the highest order, 


Copyright 1944, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


NOERWOODO ... wees 4 LETTER....BETTER! 


SHE KNEW WHAT SHE WANTED! 
a 











——————— 







2o> Wh 
AUCe 
, Said she, "I want an Underwood ... 
$y) It's light and fast and neat. 
velvet smooth! 





Its touch is super . 
‘interrnrd Its work just can't be beat." 





He bought an Underwood ... and now 
He’s glad he took her cue. 
It writes his letters better ... and 


Will do the same for you. 











we 


Dear Boss: 

Next time you sign your letters, 
look them over carefully. 

If your letters are not as neat as 
they should be, don’t blame your 
secretary...it’s probably her machine. 

Get her an Underwood as soon 
as they are available,* and watch 
her work improve. After all, there’s 
a picture of you in every letter she 
writes. And since your letters are 
your personal representatives, make 
every picture clean-cut and 
appealing with an Underwood. 


__ eee 


* Underwood i, tn are available now 
subject to War Production Board regulations. 








Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
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of M. A. Hanna Company, Cleve- 
land. Hanna acquired the proper- 
ty in 1927. Sustained operations 
in this area have not been carried 
on since 1907. It is thought that 
enough ore exists in commercial 
quantities to provide for many 
years of operations. 


Boom ’s End may be in sight 
if factory payrolls are an indica- 
tion. Payrolls in 27 out of 73 in- 
dustries declined in September, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. True, the decline was small 
(4.6 per cent). The current drive 
for greater war production on cer- 
tain critical materials, such as 
artillery shells, may have upped 
the figure some, but the decline for 
September brought payrolls to the 
lowest point of the year except for 
July 1944. Sales of many high- 
priced luxuries in retail stores, 
while high, are said to be disap- 
pointing in some sectors. Maybe 
we are regaining our senses and 
keeping our cents. 


Life Insurance Presidents 
are beginning to worry about 
unionization of their salesmen in 
certain phases of the business. 
Typical, we hope, of the thinking 
along these lines is the recent state- 
ment of James A. Fulton, presi- 
dent of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America. He says, “We 
should see to it that it is never 
necessary for any outside agency 
to concern itself with the welfare 
and compensation of our em- 
ployees. I think we must realize in 
this connection that the situation 
as to our field representatives is, 
in some particulars, far from satis- 
factory. I am convinced that this 
situation can be remedied without 
increased cost to policyholders and 
probably with actual decreased 
costs. I have the conviction that 
those of our representatives who 
are poorly selected, and inade- 
quately trained, and are, there- 
fore, poorly compensated, repre- 
sent an actual burden on_ the 
policyholders as a whole.” Change 


’ 


“policyholders” to “consumers,” 
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and we think the statement would 
apply to many other lines in addi- 
tion to insurance. 


H. A. Porter, Harris Seybold 
Potter vice president, recently 
made a frank and forthright talk 
to some of his customers in con- 
vention assembled. We think his 
talk sets a rather high mark in 
frankness in talking about the 
future of an industry, showing 
that there is no real need for wild 
promises, such as some manufac- 
turers have been making, and no 
harm to be done in telling the 
simple facts. Some of his state- 
ments were: “Customers with late 
model presses and other equipment 
need have no fear that their ma- 
chinery will become immediately 
obsolete after the war is over . 
it seems obvious that the value of 
used equipment available for trade- 
in will be materially lessened in 
every respect when the war is won. 
New models of graphic arts 
machinery will not, for the most 
part, be available immediately aft- 
er the war is over .. . in the past 
three-year period, our shipments 
to the government have amounted 
to only about six months’ busi- 
ness.” We believe customers ap- 


preciate such frankness. 


Addressograph- Multigraph 
is among the several companies 
which are exploring export mar- 
kets as a part of postwar plan- 
ning. Guy W. Davis, of that com- 
pany, just left for a long trip to 
Mexico, to study record-keeping 
systems there, with special atten- 
tion to banking, social security 
records, Armed Service records, 
plus a special study of rapidly 
growing communities there such as 
Monterrey. From Mexico, he will 
proceed to South American coun- 


tries to pursue the study further. 


Gamble Stores, its subsidi- 
ary Gamble-Skogmo, of Minneap- 
affiliate, Western 


Supply Company of Los 


olis, and an 
Auto 
Angeles, are entering the export 


business also. This group disposes 


of $60,000,000 worth of merchan- 
dise through 2,000 retail outlets 
in this country, and expects to 
to Mexico, 
Central and South America, and 
Paints, 
varnishes, storage batteries, wash- 


expand its business 


the Carribean countries. 


ing machines, and many other 
products, either made in Gamble 
owned plants, or made to Gamble 
specifications by other manufac- 
turers, will be the first items to be 
pushed, followed by a complete line 
of household appliances, acces- 
sories, tires, floor coverings, fur- 
niture, and many other items later. 
The Gamble organization grew 
from one retail store established in 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, in 1925. 


Alfred P. Sloan, General Mo- 
tors chairman, and known for con- 
servatism in his public statements, 
that he 
three to four years of great indus- 
after 
thinks that more 


says looks forward to 


trial activity immediately 
war’s end. He 
people should be encouraged to set 
themselves up in manufacturing. 
Before the war, he says that only 
24 per cent of our people were en- 
gaged in manufacturing, with 23 
per cent in agriculture, and 45 per 
cent in service industries, such as 
finance, banking, insurance, pub- 
lishing, and other activities. He 
declares that many war plants, 
built for specific war production 
purposes, will be of little utility in 


a peacetime economy. 


J. Clifford Folger, president, 


Bankers 


savs that the decade after the war 


Investment Association, 
will be the golden age of invest- 
ment banking. He says the invest- 
ment bankers face a stern respon- 
sibility in helping industry obtain 
the billions of dollars in capital it 
will need for a prosperous peace- 
time economy and in_ providing 
proper outlets for the vast sums 
of money “looking for investment.” 
The association, as others are do- 
ing, is planning a training course 
for salesmen, to develop new securi- 


ties salesmen. 
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S. DeWitt Clough, who became president of Abbott Laboratories in 1933 when sales were only 


$4,000,000, inaugurated the Abbott Group Management Plan, assigning heavy responsibilities 


to various committees. By 1937, only four years later, sales had more than doubled, and for 


1941 were $16,744,079. He gives much credit to the committee management system. Sales 


for 1943 had increased to more than $26,000,000, exclusive of government orders received 


BY S. DeWITT CLOUGH 


President, Abbott Laboratories 


HERE are many business men 

who think that committees ac- 
complish nothing worth while. They 
are vigorously opposed to any- 
thing which smacks of committee 
management. We, here at Abbott 
Laboratories, feel that our plan of 
working through committees has 
been most successful. 

We often hear the remark that 
committees as a rule are futile and 


only the chairman docs any work. 
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All have heard the story of the 
church committee woman who, af- 
ter serving on committees for more 
than forty years, declared that 
committees were a joke, or little 
more than an excuse to palm off 
work on some hard-working com- 
mittee chairman. 

We consider committees an im- 
portant phase of operation at 
Abbott Laboratories. Our sales 


record will indicate to the most 





skeptical that committees are suc- 
cessful in our case, because we make 
them work. Our organization was 
founded in 1888 by Dr. W. C. Ab- 
bott, a Vermonter who was a 
medicai graduate of the University 
of Michigan. 

While still practicing medicine in 
Chicago, he began the manufac- 
ture of pharmaceuticals on a small 
scale in the attic of his home. He 


employed a few girls who rolled 
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Four of Abbott’s 28 active committees at work. Top left: The Suggestion Committee which 
considered 1,054 matters in the first ten months of 1944. Top right: New Product Coordinating 
Committee which is newly organized. Lower left: The Research Committee which handles 
chemical and pharmaceutical research and control. Lower right: The Supervisors’ Club which 


held 22 meetings so far in 1944 to develop supervision ideas, and prepare training programs 


and packaged alkaloidal granules, 
and put up a few specialties for the 
medical profession. 

The business grew and _ pros- 
pered, and Dr. Abbott built for it 
an excellent reputation for in- 
tegrity and high quality. He died 
in 1921, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Alfred S. Burdick, who or- 
ganized the first Abbott Research 
Staff and appointed the first Ab- 
hott committee. This committee, 
under the leadership of Dr. E. H. 
Volwiler, director of research, has 
heen operating successfully for 
nore than twenty years. Under his 
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leadership, his committee has con- 
sidered and passed upon more 
than two thousand ideas and sug- 
gestions for new products. 

In the 45 years between 1888, 
when the company was founded, 
and 1933, sales grew to $4,066,- 
562. At this time, I was vice presi- 
dent of the company, having come 
up through the ranks, starting as 
advertising manager when I was 
23. It was this year that I was 
made president, succeeding Dr. 
Burdick. I had seen Dr. Burdick 
and Dr. Volwiler succeed with the 
research 


committee, and it oec- 


curred to me that we ought to ex- 
pand this committee idea, as it 
seemed to have possibilities for 
utilizing our technical and man- 
agerial talent to greater extent 
than was possible with each man 
working alone. 

There was another factor which 
encouraged me to stress committee 
management. By putting the 
younger men on committees, and 
giving them specific responsibili- 
ties, they developed faster, and be- 
came more valuable to the com- 
pany in shorter time. 

In 1935, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Central Transcriptioo 


The Pennsylvania Company finds that a central 
transcription department can write more letters at 
less cost. But even more important is the fact that 
the department sends a steady flow of well-trained 
operators to other departments for better jobs 


BY KATHRYN McDERMOTT 


[* THE establishment of our 
central transcription unit, we 
had, as our aim, four types of ser- 
vice: (1) Continuance of the facili- 
ties then offered by the central 
stenographic department in sup- 
plying substitute clerical help to 
the various departments, (2) es- 
tablishment of a program to train 
young girls for ultimate promo- 
tion, (3) collection under one de- 
partment of all the bank’s typing 
which would lend itself to such 
centralization, (4) lowering the 
per item cost of letter writing 
while improving its quality. 
Substitute 
nished for indefinite periods of time 


workers are fur- 


to departments requiring tem- 
porary assistance. It is our prac- 
tice never to deny aid where it is 
necded, provided the time can be 
spared from the work in our unit. 
Close scrutiny is maintained over 
all such requests and, if it is felt 
the work could be handled advan- 
tageously within the unit, this 
suggestion is made to the officer 
requisitioning assistance. In_ this 
manner, several large-scale typing 
jobs have been permanently ab- 
sorbed by us, at a considerable 
saving in personnel. 

Our department serves as a 
training school for clerks, typists, 
stenographers, and _— scerctaries, 
and this has assumed greater im- 
portance under present wartime 
conditions. Five years ago, when 
this department had its beginning, 
it would have been deemed neither 
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possible nor expedient ; today, we 
have been able to convince top 
management that youngsters fresh 
from school, possessed of natural 
ability and 
groomed, in one to two years, to 


ambition, can be 


fill positions of importance as 
clerks and secretaries. 

There 
within our department— 
clerk, 


operator, and senior operator. En- 


are four distinct job 
levels 
messenger typist, junior 
tering the department, a girl may 
be placed at any one of the above 
levels, depending on her experience 
and ability. We are guided in our 
initial placement by the results of 
tests administered in our personnel 
department at the time of her em- 
ployment. From the start, we are 
aware of her qualifications—typ- 
ing speed and accuracy, clerical 
aptitude, vocabulary, general in- 
telligence, and, if a stenographer, 
her rate of speed. This information 
also assists us later in our place- 
ment program. 

Naturally, the job in our de- 
partment requiring the least skill 
is that of the messenger clerk. Al- 
though we prefer a beginner with 
some knowledge of typing, it is not 
essential. Many messengers, with 
no typing skill whatever, have 
been promoted to interesting posi- 
tions as clerks, keypunch opera- 
tors, junior receptionists. By 
means of her regular trips through 
the bank, the messenger gains a 
knowledge of the functions and 


personnel of the other depart- 


ments. She becomes familiar with 
and the 


standards required of our typists 


the work of the unit 


by assisting a more experienced 
girl with proofreading. Occasion- 
ally, we assign her to another sec 
tion for checking, filing, or othe: 
minor clerical tasks. After a period 
of from three to six months as 
messenger, she is transferred to 
another department, where ther 
are greater opportunities. 

If the new girl has been study- 
ing, or already possesses a basic 
knowledge of typing, she will b 
promoted to our next level—that 
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oo Cut Letter Costs 


of typist. Here, she will copy work 
set up by another, on which ex- 
plicit instructions are given by the 
supervisor or her assistant. This 
work, which is carefully checked 
for accuracy, includes fill-ins, form 
work, multiple letter writing, en- 
velope addressing, ete. When this 
is performed with ease and accu- 
racy, she is given more difficult 
typing assignments. 

Our next step is instruction in 
the operation of transcription 
equipment and, for actual experi- 
ence, we use cylinders containing 
rough draft digests of legal instru- 
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ments. This work presents an op 
portunity to improve her typing 
and acquire skill in transcribing. 
It also serves as an excellent in- 
troduction to the legal terms and 
phrases found in the majority of 
our correspondence. During this 
period, we may use her services in 
departments requiring a_ tem- 
porary clerk or typist. 

As her skill in transcribing de- 
velops, and her typing improves, 
the typist is promoted to a junior 
operator, where she is assigned the 
transcription of our less difficult 
mail. At first, this transcript is 


done in rough draft form and 
carefully proofread. Then it is re- 
turned to the operator for typing 
in final form, with suggestions for 
improving the dictator’s ungram- 
matical or poorly constructed sen- 
tences. We endeavor to instill in 
each operator a sense of respon- 
sibility for the context as well as 
the appearance and accuracy of 
her typing. After a week or two 
of close supervision, the operator 
is usually permitted to transcribe 
her mail in final form, with only an 
spot-check. At this 


stage, we begin (Continued on page 45) 
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Better Buildings for 


ITHOUT a vastly improved 

retail merchandising machine, 
one thing is certain: We cannot 
dispose of the tremendously in- 
creased production, planned to 
employ 55,000,000 people after 
the war. The present retail mer- 
chandising facilities could scarcely 
handle the business if it were laid 
before them on the traditional sil- 
ver platter. 

But there is another certainty: 
No one is going to lay the tremen- 
dous volume of business, needed to 
insure high-level employment, on 
the platter for the retailers to pick 
up as they please. They will have 
to fight for the business. Perhaps 
not in the first full rush of  re- 
plenishing pent-up demand. But 
once the demand, which now cries 
out like a man with a toothache, is 
filled, we will need to bestir our- 
selves, as never before, to sell the 
goods our industries are prepared 
to manufacture. 

To encourage retailers to im- 
prove their facilities, a number of 
manufacturers are offering com- 
plete plans for a variety of retail 
merchandising and servicing 
plants. 

For example, there’s The Stude- 
baker Corporation which has _re- 
cently distributed a book of plans 


showing, in full color, with the 


necessary blueprints and speci- 
fications, ten different renderings 
of retail automobile sales and ser- 


vice establishments. In these ten 


plans are some handsome, elaborate 


proposals for a _ super-modern 
plant for retail automobile selling, 
plants, and 


some medium-sized 


several simple, middle-of-the-block 


stores, suitable for the smaller re 
tail operations. 

Included are suggestions for re 
modeling present-day dealerships. 
as well as complete building plans 
for new buildings. The book begins 
with The Studebaker 
tion’s idea of merchandising trends 


Corpora 


It is pointed out that, althoug! 


Above: The young lady shows how a 
model sales and service station build- 
ing may be put together with the 
parts in the Studebaker sectional 
model. Studebaker has just released 
a book giving ten plans for sales and 
service buildings for postwar automo- 
bile selling. One is shown at your left 
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the automobile business is but 40 
years old, some of the present 
dealers “have been content or have 
considered it expedient to carry on 
a modern business in premises and 
with facilities that, by comparison 
with other retail enterprises, are 
antiquated.” 

Studebaker thinks the automo- 


Above: Goodyear also uses the sec- 
tional model to show dealers just how 
a proposed plan for a service and sales 
station will appear when completed. 
At right appears one of the model 
small sales rooms erected in a build- 
ing at Goodyear headquarters for ex- 
perimental and study purposes by 
company’sstore planning department 
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bile retailer must offer: (1) More 
efficient sales and_ service, (2) 
greater customer convenience, and 
(3) better working conditions for 
employees. 

From one of these plans, Stude 
baker has built a model which fur- 


nishes dealers with a miniature, 


three-dimensional view of efficient 


building design. It is sectional, each 
part recommending a step in the 
suggested procedure for planning 
a new building. 

Another company, which is ap- 
proaching a similar problem in 
somewhat the same manner, is 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. It has also developed plans 
for small retail units in which tires 
and automobile supplies and ac- 
cessorices may be displayed and 
sold efficiently, in) a minimum 
amount of space. Goodyear, like 
Studebaker, has resorted to small- 
scale models to enable dealers to 
see just how the completed build- 
ing will appear. 

Goodyear has set aside 20,000 
square feet on the top floor of one 
of the buildings at Akron for 
building experimental stores and 
display fixtures. The company has 
entered into the most extensive 
dealer help program it has ever 
undertaken. A staff of merchandis- 
ing men are designing merchandis- 
ing helps, fixtures, planning stores, 
display materials, developing 
methods of pricing, and in many 
other ways planning to encourage 
dealers to build and operate better 
stores. 

Both Studebaker and Goodyear 
use planning boards and minia- 
ture parts from which to build 


models. One (Continued on page 14) 





With the portfolio file in front of him, the salesman has no room for evasion. The facts are there to confront him. 
With the call record posted, there’s no room for speculation concerning causes. Salesmen’s calls speak for themselves 


No 


In Sales Control 





Koebel Diamond Tool Company sets up visible card 
record on every customer. The plan insures better 
service, closer relations with buyers, and offers a 
basis for more intelligent control of its sales effort 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


A SIMPLE sales record and sales 
analysis system which was de- 
veloped for its own use by the 
Koebel Diamond Tool Company, 
Detroit, has proved its worth dur- 
ing the hectic war period, and is 
expected to become more valuable 
for postwar use, according to the 
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assistant treasurer, F, G. Spoor. 

So valuable is the sales record 
considered, in fact, that, when it 
was installed about the middle of 
1943, it was immediately posted 
from the beginning of 1942 in or- 
der to make the past record avail- 
able in this convenient form, and 


ore Guesswork 


to provide a basis for projecting 
future sales. Incidentally, some in- 


teresting discoveries were made 
when this was done. 
Of the Karder 
type, the installa ‘on consists of: 
Four records for each customer ; a 
continuous record of orders and 


visible record 


shipments, arranged alphabetical- 
ly by customers; a monthly sum- 
mary of sales, arranged alpha- 
betically by customers in each ter- 
ritory; a quotation record, and a 
price record, both arranged alpha- 
betically by customers. By using 
flyleaves on the cards, each record 
is made to cover a period of four 
or more years. 

As the corporate name implies, 
this company manufactures _ tools 
in which industrial diamonds are 
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used. It has a line of standard 
tools used by manufacturers in 
many different industries through- 
out the country, and also makes 
many special tools according to 
Stand- 
ird tools are indicated on the sales 


customers’ specifications. 


records by code letters; special 


tools are indicated by the letters, 
CD (customer’s drawing), followed 
by the number of the customer’s 
blueprint. 

The company employs about 
fifteen salesmen, cach in a desig- 
ated territory, to call on cus- 
tomers and prospects throughout 
the country. Many, if not most, 
orders are, of course, sent in by 
the customers themselves, but all 
orders are credited to the salesmen 
in the originating territories. 

All cards are of standard Kar- 
dex size, 8 by 6 inches. Diagonal 
lines through the squares on the 
two sales cards divide cach ree- 
tangle into two parts in which the 
quantity of tools and the amount, 
or dollar value, of the order, re- 
spectively, are entered. 
ruled to 


Cards are provide 


spaces across the top for entering 


the customer’s name and the year. 
Beneath this are spaces for listing 
tool numbers or types, and_ be 
neath each tool number are two 
vertical columns headed, respec- 
tively, Orders and Shipped. The 
quantity ordered and date are en- 
tered in the upper space under 
Orders ; when shipments are made, 
the quantity shipped and date ar 
entered in the upper space under 
Shipped, and the dollar value of 
the shipment is entered in the lower 
The 


customer’s name and address. are 


space under the same heading. 
repeated across the visible bottom 
margin of the card, together with 
the name of the salesman. Beneath 
this line is another, the left half 
of which lists standard tool sym 
bols, and the right half, the months 
of the year. Koebel tools used 
regularly by the customer are in- 
dicated by check marks in the code 
column, and the most recent month 
in which an order was received 
from this customer is indicated by 
a celluloid) marker over that 
month. 

As previously stated, these cur 


rent sales cards are filed alpha 


betically by customers. The terri- 
tories in which the customers are 
located and, hence, the salesmen 
who contact them, are indicated by 
colored flags attached to the left 
margin of the cards. 

By using a flyleaf on this card, 
it is expected to hold a four-year 
record. 

At the end of the month, sales 
to each customer are totaled and 
entered on a double flyleaf monthly 
summary record which fits over a 
monthly summary card. The double 
flvleaf provides spaces for a four- 
year record of sales by months 
and the card which it accompanies 
provides a somewhat condensed 
monthly record for twenty years. 

The flyleaf record includes types 
of tools sold, quantity, and dollar 
value of sales cach month, monthly 
totals for the vear, and a record 
of the salesman’s calls on the cus- 
tomer. The record of calls is not 
being maintained at present, due to 
wartime conditions, but it is ex- 
pected to be a valuable feature of 
the system when conditions are 
normal and sales effort becomes 


more necessary.( Continued on page 40) 


‘Before this record was installed,’’ says F. G. Spoor, ‘‘we had to dig through order files or turn ledger sheets. Conse- 


quently, we neglected proper sales analysis and control records. Now every needed sales fact is visible at a glance 
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A Buildin 


Salesmen BY JOHN J. O’ROURKE 





San Francisco’s famed Tilden Sales Building, operated 
just for salesmen, might well be duplicated in every 
American city. That’s why you will be interested in 
reading details of this unusual building which offers 
salesmen and sales agents many much-needed services 





etn men call it “the most 
unusual office building in 
America.” Presidents of some im- 
portant western organizations 
point to it as “the cradle of my 
company.” Manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and infant industries 
regard it as a means of establish- 
ing an inexpensive but strategic 
base of operations in the center of 
Pacific coast markets. But San 
Francisco’s Tilden Sales Building 
goes on serenely, developing a 
unique service which has slashed 
operating expenses to a bare mini- 
mum for more than two hundred 
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tenants who are occupying its un- 
usual offices. 

On the corner of Front and 
Market Streets, the Tilden Sales 
Building looks at the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Terminal a_ block 
away, at the Municipal Railway 
under its nose, at the Overland 
Freight Transfer Company beside 
its Front Street entrance, and at 
of San 


Francisco’s business district sur- 


the towering buildings 


rounding it. Next door, the long, 
low Board of Trade Building, part 
of the over-all Tilden Plan, is now 
from 


occupied by the tenant 


whom it takes its name, by the 
Northern California Induction sta- 
tion of the selective service sys- 
tem, and by one other. 

The Overland Freight Transfer 
Company is part of the service 
plan upon which the Tilden Sales 
Building is operated. Through it, 
tenants are able to make and re- 
ceive shipments to all parts of the 
country. The Gibraltar Ware- 
houses and Turner-Whittell Ware- 
houses, Inc., with twenty-one San 
Francisco warehouses in con- 
junction with the building, pro- 
vide “both free and U.S. Govern- 
ment bonded” public warehouse 
space for merchandise, car lots 
and L.C.L. pool car shipments, 
receipts and deliveries, forward- 
ing, distributing, daily inventories, 
and other services. The shipping 
department, maintained by the 
building, acts exactly like the ship- 
ping department of each tenant’s 
own business would—if he had a 
shipping department. Forms, on 
which tenants write full instruc- 
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tions for shipping and_ receiving 
goods, are provided by the build- 


ing. Copies of delivery receipts 


we kept for tenant’s reference 
where necessary. Shipping clerks 
pick up these instructions at a 
desk, follow 


place bills of lading, express re- 


central them, and 
ceipts, and other papers in the 
tenant’s mailbox, as evidence of 
completion of the work ordered. 
For this handling, and for some 
storage of spot stock and samples, 
the entire basement of the building 
is used—17,000 square feet of it, 
extending well under Market 
Street. 

Payment for shipping and _ re- 
ceiving services is made on a piece 
basis, based on an hourly rate. 
Wrapping materials, twine, tags, 
and labels are furnished free of 
charge. The building also handles 
daily mailing of parcel post pack- 
ages, receiving of C.O.D.  ship- 
ments and collect telegrams or par- 
cel post, for just the return of its 
postage and costs in most cases, 
or for nominal fees when a tenant 
uses these services regularly. 

Merchandise handling is only 
one evidence of the cooperative 
spirit in which the Tilden Sales 
Building is operated. Until the 
large number of tenants and lack 
of space made it impossible to 
continue the custom, the building 
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used to sponsor an annual Christ- 
mas party at which children of 
the tenants received presents from 
a Santa Claus. 

When vacancies exist, offices in 
the building are available at rent- 
als ranging from $15.00 to about 
$150.00 a month. A modern desk, 
swivel armchair, two extra side 


chairs, typewriter stand, filing 
cabinet, hatrack, table, etc., are 
supplied for the nominal rental of 
$3.50 per month. Two highly effi- 


cient girls operate the telephone- 


answering service on the building’s 


Charlie Tilden, building manager, has 
his office on the main floor where he 
can see and serve tenants quickly—or 
where they can easily register com- 
plaints. The inside illustration on 
opposite page shows a typical sales 
office in the building. On the main 
floor lobby, we find a ‘‘regulation’’ 
post office for all the tenants. The 
telephone exchange is trained to act 
as each tenant’s own telephone oper- 
ator, taking all messages carefully for 
salesmen when they are out at work. 
Thus, the tenants really do not need 
office assistants, for there is ample 
stenographic service available also. 
Tenants claim the Tilden Building is 
a factor in cutting sales costs be- 
cause overhead costs are lower here 


secretarial board, the largest of its 
kind in San Francisco, installed in 
1929 to receive calls into the cen- 
tral office 


answer. Acceptance of messages, 


when tenants fail to 


receiving callers, answering re- 
quests for information, handling 
mail and deliveries, from 8:00 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. daily, are all added 
for $3.00 a month. Another dollar 
provides complete phone-answer- 
ing service through the central 
office, using the building’s phone 
service is 


number. Unless this 


used, calls (Continued on page 42) 
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Missouri Pacific’s Colorado Eagle is illustrated here as a salute to the Missouri Pacific Lines’ popularity among AMERICAN 
BUSINESS readers. They voted its employees as the most courteous, polite, accommodating in America. You may add your 
vote by using coupon on the opposite page. Further results on the country-wide courtesy poll will appear in future issues 


Readers Vote on Courtesy 





Readers show variety of opinion on most hospitable 


city, most friendly hotel, and most courteous rail- 


road. Voting continues and, at request of readers, 


future votes are asked to include most courteous air- 


line, as well as city, hotel, and railroad company 





N OCTOBER, American Bust- 

NEss published an article on 
courtesy and asked its readers to 
vote on what city they considered 
most hospitable, what hotel offered 
the most hospitable and polite ser- 
vice, and what railroad had the 
most courteous employees. 

Readers responded with a large 
number of votes and many varied 
opinions. But one fact stands out 
preeminently in the voting. The 
midwestern and western cities, ho- 
tels, and railroads are most highly 
thought of by our readers. 

The New York Central was the 
only “eastern” railroad mentioned, 
and five hotels cast of the Missis- 
sippi River were mentioned in the 
voting. And that includes three 
hotels which are really southern, 
but which we classify as “eastern” 


for no better reason than that they 
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are cast of the Mississippi River. 
mentioned 
York; 
Tampa Terrace, Tampa, Florida ; 
Seymour, New York; Heidelberg, 


Jackson, Mississippi; Montceleone, 


The “eastern” hotels 


were: Commodore, New 


New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Missouri Pacific Lines is by far 
the favorite of our readers for a 
courtcous railroad. A large per- 
centage of all voters selected this 
railroad as having the most cour- 
teous employees, although the Mis- 
sourl Pacific partisans by no means 
agreed on which was the most 
the most hos- 


York Central 


courteous hotel or 
pitable city. New 
was second choice. 

As a matter of interest, St. 
Louis and Kansas City were neck 
and neck, when the first batch of 
votes was audited (November 30), 


for first place as the most hos- 


pitable city. Kansas City was one 
vote ahead of St. Louis. But it is 
only fair to mention that several 
voters, who named a Kansas City 
hotel as 


being most hospitable, 


neglected to vote on a city. As 
these votes were not counted, be 
cause they were incomplete, the 
score may change radically by the 
next report published, even though 
no more votes are received. 

The Statler Hotel at St. Louis 
tied with the Muehlebach at Kan- 
sas City for first place as the most 
hospitable and friendly hotel. Sev 
eral other voters mentioned “all 
Statler Hotels,” and one _ voter 
“Statler Hotel at St. 
Louis, or any other city for that 


wrote, 


matter,” as his vote. But no other 
Statler enthusiast actually named 
a city, so we counted only thos¢ 
for St. Louis. If all Statler votes 
were counted, the Statler Hotels 
should be considered as our read- 
ers’ favorite, but as the rules 
called for a vote on only one hotel, 
we did not feel it fair to total all 
Statler votes and count them as 
votes for one hotel. 

Going back to the railroads, il 
seems as if the western roads havi 
the preference of AMERICAN Bus! 
NEss readers. Other roads men 
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Voting Results on 


Courtesy Poll 





Cities 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Memphis 
New Orleans 
San Francisco 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Montreal 
New York 





*These two hotels tied for first place. 


Railroads 


Missouri Pacific 
New York Central 
Great Northern 
Santa Fe 

Illinois Central 


Statler, St. Louis’ 
Muehlebach, Kansas City* 
Jefferson, St. Louis 
Tampa Terrace, Tampa 
St. Francis, San Francisco 
Commodore, New York 
Seymour, New York 
Monteleone, New Orleans 
Lennox, St. Louis 


Heidelberg, Jackson, Miss. 


Hotels 








Kansas City won over St. Louis by one vote as the country’s most hospitable city. The Missouri Pacific led by a wide margin; 
New York Central was second. Statler, St. Louis, and Muehlebach tied for first place as America’s most hospitable hotel. 
Other hotels trailed in the order listed. Readers may still vote for their favorite hotels, railroads, airlines, and cities 


tioned, besides the Missouri Pacific 
which was first by a long margin, 
and New York Central which was 
second, were Great Northern, San- 
ta Fe, and Illinois Central in the 
order named. Many famous rail- 
roads, such as -Pennsylvania, 
Southern Pacific, Burlington, Rock 
Island, Southern, Northern Pacific, 
Baltimore and Ohio, did not re- 
ceive one vote. 

It will be remembered that, in 
the brief survey we made before 
publishing the story in the October 
issue, Milwaukee led the list of 
cities as the country’s most cour- 
teous and hospitable city, with St. 
Louis second, and Salt Lake third. 
Up to the time we audited the first 
batch of votes, this checkup was 
only partially corroborated by our 
readers. Milwaukee is quite a way 
down the list of cities in the voting, 
ud no one voted for Salt Lake; 
but we were partially vindicated in 
the vote for St. Louis, which came 
within one ballot of tying Kansas 
City. 

We were 


rated in the first checkup on rail- 


completely corrobo- 


roads, in which we reported Mis- 
souri Pacific as having the most 
hospitable and courteous em- 
ployees. Readers agreed on this, 
with a larger percentage of all 
votes going to this line than to any 
two other railroads, 


Some of the other cities voted 
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as being most hospitable to the 
stranger were: Memphis, New Or 
leans, New York (one vote), Mil- 
waukee, San Francisco, Denver, as 
well as the two first cities, Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 

Votes were interestingly  as- 
sorted. For example, a Chicago 
subscriber voted Denver as_ th 
most hospitable city, the Heidel 
berg Hotel at Jackson, Mississip- 
pi, as the most hospitable hotel, 
and the Santa Fe as the most cour 
railroad. A New Yorker 
voted for the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, and Milwaukee, and_ the 
Statler Hotel in St. 


teous 


Louis. An- 


other New Yorker voted a straight 
“St. Louis ticket,” his favorites 
“a city, the 


being St. Louis as 


Statler at St. Louis his favorite 
hotel, and the Missouri Pacific as 
his choice for the most courteous 
railroad. New York’s lone vote as 
being the most courteous city came 
Cleveland 


who visits there frequently. 


from a business man 

Several readers criticized us for 
not asking for a vote on the most 
We omitted the 
of the relatively 


courteous airline. 
airlines because 

few civilians who are able to pur- 
chase air travel tickets today. But 


because of Continued on page 00) 





Voting Coupon for Courtesy Poll 





Editor, American Business 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Count my vote as follows: 


Most hospitable city 
Most courteous railroad 
Most courteous airline 
Most hospitable hotel 
Name 


Address 





(Pin this to your letterhead and mail) 














How to start a 
lecaue Ffuid in your business 





6 You... 


pay out money 

collect money 

sell anything 

bill orders 

manufacture anything 
make shipments 

take inventory 

write payrolls 

address anything 

write anything repeatedly 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 





XY 








HY not start a “treasure hunt” in 

your business? Search out ways 
in office and factory to improve effi- 
ciency and cut costs in every depart- 
ment. Many companies find scores of 
money-saving applications in every 
department of their business—find new 
ways to compete better in the postwar 
period—new ways to regain lost 
markets, capture new ones. 


It’s just as profitable to save a dollar as 


to make a dollar—and often much easier. 


Wherever paperwork is done, when- 
ever anything is written more than 


Addressograph 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Maltigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph Multigraph Corporation 
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once, there’s an opportunity to save 
with Addressograph simplified busi- 
ness methods. For Addressograph fits 
itself into small business and large, 
into every department—payroll, pur- 
chasing, billing, factory production, 
sales, advertising, and so on. Addres- 
sograph can be adapted to any system 
to take over the tedious jeb of repeti- 
tive writing with 100% accuracy and 
at lowest possible cost. 


Our Research and Methods Depart- 
ment will help you institute a “‘treasure 
hunt’”—show you how the simplified 
business methods of Addressograph 
(and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) will uncover dollars buried 
in paperwork. Telephone our local 
agency or write Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, O. 
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Wage and Salary 
Administration. 





It is a mistake to compare salaries with what others 


are paying for allegedly the same work. Better plan is 
to be sure that the relationship of salaries inside the 
organization is sound. Final installment of a series 





BY RALPH W. ELLS 


NFORTUNATELY, 
companies do not place enough 
emphasis on internal consistency 
(i.e., a uniform relationship be- 
tween jobs within a company), but 
try to maintain external consist- 


many 
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ency by paying individual market 
averages for each position. This is 
a mistake because, in most com- 
panies, employees tend generally 
to compare their salaries with sal- 
aries paid to other emplovees with 


in the organization rather than 
with salaries paid to employees in 
similar capacities in other firms. 
When establishing a salary ad- 
ministration program, it is more 
important to provide for a uni- 
form internal relationship than to 
attempt to meet the salaries paid 
hy competitors for individual jobs. 

In one large midwestern com- 
pany, early in 1943, the manage- 
ment tried to establish an inter- 
nally consistent salary program at 
a time when individual department 
managers were complaining em- 
ployees under their jurisdiction 
were being paid less than em- 
ployees in similar capacities in 
other firms. While the newly 
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created job evaluation unit was 
trying to establish a fair, internal 
relationship between the Accounts 
Payable Supervisor and the Power 
Plant Engineer, and other jobs in 
the organization, individual de- 
partment managers were swamp- 
ing this unit with requests to find 
out the market averages for posi- 
tions and classifications on which 
the company had but one or two 
employees. The trouble was, the 
various department managers were 
confused as to the ultimate goal 
of salary administration. The pri- 
mary purpose of salary adminis- 
tration is to achieve internal con- 
sistency and all other aims are 
secondary. 

A company should never ask an- 
other company what the salary or 
rate range is for a classification 
unless both companies have at 
least ten employees in the classi- 
fication to be compared. Due to 
internal differences in  organiza- 
tion, it would be a miracle if an 
individual position in one company 
carried the same duties and _ re- 
sponsibilities as an individual posi- 
tion in another company. For this 
reason, unless two companies have 
enough employees on a classifica- 
tion so that the duties are stand- 
ardized in both, the company re- 
questing a comparison is merely 
wasting its time and the time of 
the company from which the com- 
parison is requested. Many com- 
panies do not realize the truth of 
this statement and the daily mail 
of almost any firm during the past 
two years included requests from 
other companies for comparisons 
involving a wide variety. of job 
titles on which the company re- 
ceiving the request had but one or 
two individuals. These requests be- 
came such a burden on one com- 
pany, it finally adopted a_ policy 
of returning all such requests with 
the notation, “No 


classification,” unless there were 


comparable 


at least ten employees in its or- 
ganization who had the same classi- 
fication for which a comparison had 
been requested. 


For the reasons just outlined, 
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the management of all companies 


should strive for internal con- 


sistency and pay no attention 
whatsoever to what other com- 
panies are paying for individual 
jobs. Once a company establishes 
rates for hourly workers and 
clerical classifications, and sets up 
a relationship between these rates 
and the rates for the supervisors 
of these 


matically establishes rates for all 


employees, it auto- 
other jobs. 

As the first step toward achiev- 
ing internal consistency, each com- 
pany should establish: (a) A uni- 
form salary schedule, (b) general 
job classifications for individual 
jobs similar in nature and con- 
tent, (¢) an orderly upward ar- 
rangement of job classifications 
within each department, (d) a 
“normal” salary for each job clas- 
sification, and (ec) a job evalua- 
tion plan for rating jobs. 

As the final step in achieving 
internal consistency management 
should divide salary administra- 
tion into two parts, namely: The 
control over the total amount of 
adjustments, which is a function 
of management, and the control 
over individual adjustments, which 
is a function of departmental su- 
pervisors. 

To handle 


ments, a job evaluation unit should 


individual adjust- 
prepare monthly salary control 
reports for management’s  con- 
sideration, and, whenever the per- 
centage of “actual” salaries to 
“normal” salaries drops to an un- 
desirable figure, management 
should authorize a general review 
of salaries. At that time, each de- 
partment manager should be told 
the approximate amount of month- 
ly adjustments he should grant to 
his employees. Under this method 
of control, as long as the depart- 
within the 


ment manager stays 


amount authorized by manage- 
ment, and within the general pol- 
icies prescribed by management, 
he should have complete freedom 
of action, and his decision should 


be final. 


The salary committee, which has 


handled proposed merit adjust 


ments heretofore in most com 


panies, should be abolished, bi 
cause no group can intelligent! 
pass on proposed adjustment 
when they know but very few « 
the individuals concerned. 

In place of a salary committec. 
management should appoint 
salary and wage administrator t 
administer the salary and wag 
policies established by managemen| 
The primary functions of this in 
dividual should be: 

(a) To review all proposed ad 
justments (or lack of propose: 
adjustments) in order to maintai 
internal consistency between d 
partments. This function is pr 
marily a policing function designe: 
to prevent deviations from estal 
lished salary policies. 

(b) To supervise the job evalu: 
tion unit. 

(c) To analyze the various 
ports prepared by the job evalu: 
tion unit, and to recommend | 
management corrective steps whic 
are necessary. 

(d) To supervise periodic sa 
ary reviews. 

As soon as a salary and wag 
administrator is appointed, ai! 


merit adjustments should |x 
granted at salary review periods 
only. Such a policy simplifies sa 
ary administration and leads 

better 


salary reviews, a department ma: 


internal consistency. QO) 
ager looks over the records of a 
employees at the same time, i 
stead of just one or two at a tin 


as is the case when adjustments 


are processed individually. 


By controlling the total amou 
a department manager can give. 
and making him grant it all at tl: 
same time, management forces d 
partment managers to analyz 
their individual problems and 
distribute their adjustments whe: 
they will do the most good. 

This method has another adva: 
tage in that certain employees whi 
did not receive increases will 1 
sign, after a review, and go els 
where. Since (Continued on page 4 
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LUDBEN’S makes 


post-war advantages from 
a war-time necessity 


o 
7 


We nominate Luden’s, 

Inc., as a most inter- 

esting example of a 

company that faced 

the facts of huge in- 

creases in volume coupled with an 

acute shortage of office personnel— 

and came up with an answer that 

will always spell E-C-O-N-O-M-Y. 
The answer combines the three 

functions of credit authorizing, ac- 

counts receivable handling and col- 

lection activity in a single smoothly- 

operating system. 
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Known as the Kolect- 

A-Matic Simplified 

Unit Invoice Account- 

ing Plan, this system 

enables four girls at 

Luden’s to handle a volume of work 

that would require three times as 

many girls using the old conventional 

method. A further economy—expen- 

sive operating equipment has been 

eliminated. Also ended is the con- 

tinual consumption of high grade 
expensive ledger cards and sheets. 

With Kolect-A-Matic, invoice du- 

plicates for each customer are filed 

in individual “pockets”’’, each with a 

visible dhe a ssa id ecient x 

name, location, credit data and the 


te 


| heptane ae 


wy, pens “e 


iS 


“age” of the oldest outstanding in- 
voice. With this information, this 
fling constitutes posting of charges 
while posting of payments is done 
simply by removing invoices covered 
by each remittance. 

With all necessary credit informa- 
tion available at a glance—current 
status is charted by Graph-A-Matic 
signals—each clerk quickly and effec- 
tively passes on new orders as they 
are received. This data also enables 
routine collection activities to be 
handled with equal speed, economy 
and accuracy, thus allowing the 
credit manager to concentrate on 
matters requiring executive deci- 


sions. 


We'll gladly send you full details and illustrations showing the many 


advantages of this s ystem. 


Ask our nearest Branch Office. 





SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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Campana Sales Company, Batavia, Illinois. 


Rival Packing Company, Chicago. 
Keystone Steel and Wire Company, Peoria. 


S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., Racine. 


Contributors to this Report 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 


Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association, Omaha 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Ft. Madison, Iowa. Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago 


Skelly Oil Company, Kansas City 


Standard Register Company, Dayton 
National Aluminate Corporation, Chicago 


Penn Electric Switch Company, Goshen, Ind. 








If We Built Another 


ew Office 





Reports from twelve companies which occupy recently 
built private office and administration buildings. Ex- 
ecutives tell what they would do, if they had to build 
another new office. Here are ideas built from experi- 
ence which cost many thousands of dollars to obtain 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


ROM 


panies which have built new of- 


the experience of com- 
fice and administration buildings 
in the past ten years, it would 
seem that the most universal mis 
take is to underestimate the possi- 
bilities of future expansion. 
From the twelve reports included 
in this study of private office build- 
ings erected since 1936, six have 
already been forced to construct 
additions to the original buildings. 
One company allowed 25 per cent 
for expansion and has not had to 
build any additions, but several 
others which have not begun con 


struction of additional space, re- 
port considerable crowding, even 
though the original building is still 
new. 

It is probable that no private 
office and administration building 
ever completed came out perfectly. 
There is always something which 
would be done differently if the 
same people had to do it over 
again. This is no criticism of the 
owners, the architects who planned 
the building, or the contractors 
who erected it. It simply means 
that hindsight is better than fore- 
sight, and that planning a new 


building is such a comprehensive 
task that no one can “think of 
everything.” 

Typical of the errors made is 
one which several executives men 
tion. They did not plan and con 
struct enough facilities for women 
Who could foresee, in 1936 01 
1937, that by 1943 practically all 
the able-bodied young men would 
be at war, and that the percentag 
of women employed would show a 
tremendous increase? Three com 
panies report that some difficulty 
has been encountered since the em 
ployment of women increased so 
that traditional percentages wer 
upset to the point where there wer 
not enough restrooms, washrooms. 
or toilet facilities for women. 

One company has been forced to 
convert an office into a dressing 
room for women because of the ad 
ditional number of women employed 
since the war began. This problen 
of adequate space for women is on 
that needs to be carefully con 
sidered in any future plans, i! 


seems, as the percentage of womer 
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...A NEW PAYROLL PROBLEM 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS! 


The growing problem of fast, efficient payroll handling will 
become further complicated on January 1, 1945, when the 
Individual Income Tax Act of 1944 goes into effect. Deter- 
mining employees taxes to be withheld from wages will be 


more complex than it now is. 


Because tax determination must come first, less time will be 


left for actual writing of the payroll. A new peak will develop — 

unless measures are taken to prevent it. 

To help you overcome present payroll writing difficulties and 
avoid new ones, Burroughs offers a comprehensive new study, 
“Payroll Peaks,” packed with constructive suggestions. Burroughs 
also offers help in ‘computing employees’ withholding taxes on 
and after January |, 1945, in the form of government-approved 
withholding tax fables for weekly, bi-weekly, monthly and 
semi-monthly payroll periods. You will get much benefit from 
these latest Burroughs helps. Send for them today. 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
MAINTENANCE SERVICE * BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Especially appreciated is the big workroom, without any 
partitions, in the S. C. Johnson and Son’s Racine offices 


employed in offices may never go 
back to prewar figures. The women 
are not going to want to give up 
their jobs, and women have been 
found well suited to many jobs 
which were once the exclusive pre- 
rogative of men. So it seems sound 
to encourage provision of more 
facilities for women than seems 
necessary, for the number of women 
employed in offices in the future 
may be more than we anticipate. 

Another common complaint is 
failure to plan for enough storage 
and vault Overcrowded 
vaults are common in many old 


space. 


offices, but in four out of twelve 
of the office buildings which were 
erected recently, the present own- 
ers complain that a mistake was 
made in not providing enough 
vault and storage space. One com- 
pany reports, “Storage space for 
records and files has been a prob- 
lem, but we are getting away from 
that by having our records filmed.” 

Another complaint from a com- 
pany, which is now erecting an 
addition to its building completed 
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in 1938, says, “Adequate meeting 
rooms for conferences, sales pres- 
entations, auditors, and adequate 
storage space should have been 
provided.” Another large com- 
pany, whose building in 1936 was 
considered years ahead of its needs, 
complains that “additional vault 
and storage space could have been 
used and should be given very 
serious consideration by anyone 
contemplating an office building to 
serve many years in the future.” 
Another company, whose building 
was completed in 1940, says, “In 
our own particular case we under- 
estimated the amount of vault 
storage space for records.” 

It is pointed out that too often 
employees are expected to travel 
too far to vaults. This causes 
needless waste of time and, with 
too many people using vaults, there 


are delays and congestion each 


morning and afternoon when the 
records are being put away for the 
night or removed each morning. 
Often, it seems, not only larger, 
but more vaults are needed. There 





At Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul, ‘‘doors with windows’’ seem to be very worth while 


is a tendency to neglect storing of 
valuable records in vaults whe 
they are too far away from thi 
place where the work is performed 

Now comes the matter of eleva 
tors which some companies wisl 
had been included. For example, « 
splendid building was completed 1 
1938 in a middle western city. It is 
a three-and-one-half story build 
ing, built on a hillside, with the 
ground floor below grade on twe 
sides. This building has no eleva 
tors. An executive of the company 
reports: “We have no elevators in 
this building, and I believe it was 
one of our worst mistakes. Ws 
should at least have a freight eleva 
tor, with ramps at the rear of the 
building for employees to go up 
and down, and perhaps even a pas 
senger elevator would have been 
justified.” 

Another unusually good build 
ing in. another middle western city 
1939-40. An 
executive of the company which 


was completed in 


owns the building writes, “On: 
passenger elevator is insufficient, 
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G-E fluorescent lamps can help provide shadowless light in postwar offices for quicker, 
more accurate work without eyestrain. Plan your lighting now! 


GOOD LAMPS ARE THE 
HEART OF ANY GOOD 
LIGHTING INSTALLATION 


4 

Hoe * G-E Mazpa Fluorescent 
lamps now available for everyone! 
YES...ow you can buy as many 

G-E Mazda fluorescent lamps as you need 
to replace blackened and burned out lamps. 
Today, your lighting can be brought to peak 
performance with new, low-cost, long-lasting 
G-E Mazda fluorescent lamps. When you 
make replacements, look for the G-E mono- 
gram. Remember... it is the constant aim 


of General Electric research to make Me 
= bearing this mark @B 


re 7 





GE MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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The dumbwaiter at Menasha Products Company cuts costs 
of handling supplies, and saves many footsteps daily 


and we also find that the omission 
of a freight clevator was a bad 
mistake on our part.” Freight 
elevators with too little capacity 
for frequently received loads were 
mentioned as a mistake by one 
executive who was personally in- 
terviewed, Since the construction 
of this building, shipping practices 
in the industry which is one of this 
company’s chief suppliers have 
been changed. Larger bundles are 
the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, and one type of raw material 
comes in such heavy shipments that 
they must either be broken or 
hauled up stairways by main 
strength and awkwardness. 
Heating, cooling, and’ ventila- 
tion problems cause some mistakes, 
and some companies are dissatis- 
fied with arrangements and equip- 
ment for heating and ventilating. 
A typical letter reads, “Our office 
is heated and cooled with an air- 
conditioning system. Doing this 
over again, we would make much 
larger ventilators and cut down 
the velocity of the air coming out 
of them. In other words, we have 
found that high velocity, when 
striking our windows, makes a 
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cold draft on people near them. We 
now have radiators under our out- 
side windows, but doing it over 
again, we would put finned-type 
pipe in the walls under the windows 
so as to take care of any down 
draft below the windows.” 

There is some difference of 
opinion as to the way in which 
heating should be controlled. An 
executive of a company, whose 
splendid building was completed in 
1937, says, “The only change we 
would) make, in my judgment, 
would be to make all radiators 
thermostatically controlled, the 
same as we have in our private 
executive offices. Under our present 
system, our radiators are operated 
manually, which means that em- 
ployees can open the radiators to 
their own liking. This makes it 
hard to control the over-all tem- 
perature in the departments. If 
they were thermostatically con- 
trolled, we would have complete 
control of our heating.” 

Commenting on heating, an 
executive of another 
thinks that individual controls of 
heating by floors is important. He 


company 


writes, ““We would have individual 


At the same company’s office this chute for disposal ot 
wastepaper and office sweepings is a real cost cutter 


regulation of the air temperatur: 
going to each floor of the office. Ih 
other words, if 80 degrees air kep' 
the first floor warm, we would hav: 
a system where the air going to 
the second floor could be eithe: 
more or less than this temperature. 
as we have found that the numbe 
of people on each floor affect th: 
heat setup to such an extent thai 
the same temperature of air can 
not do a satisfactory job of heat 
ing on two different floors.” 

In this connection, it is interes! 
ing to note that the experience of 
several companies has been that 
the fullest possible and best in 
sulation is a long-run economy. 
One company, which erected an un 
usually good building in 1936, r 
ports it was so well insulated that 
after the office was occupied each 
morning the heat had to be turned 
down, even in zero weather, becaus: 
there was so little heat loss from 
the building that occupancy ma 
terially raised the inside ten 
perature, no matter how cold. It is 
believed that the cost of insulation 
has been more than liquidated by 
savings in fuel. 


One report on ventilating and 
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air conditioning says: “An air-con- 
ditioning system is a poor place to 
economize. Sufficient air 
ducts should be installed to elimi- 


return 


nate dead air pockets, and the air 
ducts and outlets should be care- 
fully designed not to create a noise 
situation that offsets the value of 
a Celotex ceiling.” 

There are a number of refine- 
ments in many of these buildings 
which have been especially useful 
and helpful in operation of the 
buildings. Only 
prove how useful some refinements 
can be. Because it is always a 
temptation to cut a few corners 
when the cost figures on a new 
building are assembled, it seems 
worth while to mention a few of the 


experience can 


refinements and special features 
which may seem expensive when 
contracts are being let, but which 
are deeply appreciated after the 
building has been in use. 

S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., 
whose building was modern to the 
point of being considered revolu- 
tionary by some in 1941, is es- 
pecially well pleased with the ab- 
sence of partitions in the great 
workroom which occupies nearly 
all of the first floor space. “It has 
given us a flexibility in depart- 
mental operations which is par- 
ticularly desirable,” 
executive of the company. 

Another company reporting 
special satisfaction because of a 
lack of obstructions is Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident As- 
sociation of Omaha. Mrs. Mabel L. 
Criss, director of planning and 
personnel, says, “The building was 
built without pillars which is 
greatly enjoyed.” She also reports 
that the auditorium has been in- 
adequate, but will be enlarged 
when a new addition, now being 


Says one 


planned, is completed. This makes 
two companies which report that 
auditorium or meeting room facili- 
ties were not adequate. 

Several companies mentioned un- 
derfloor ducts for electric power 
and telephone cables to be es- 
pecially desirable. G. A. Beck, vice 
president, W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
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Company of Ft. Madison, Iowa, 
whose building was completed and 
occupied in 1937, is another execu- 
tive reporting need for more tele- 
phone and electric power outlets. 
A. E. Warner, director of pur- 
chases of National Aluminate Cor- 
poration, whose windowless build- 
ing was modeled to some extent 
after the famed Hershey adminis- 
tration building in Hershey, Penn- 
sylvania, says, anent outlets, “The 
location of electric outlets, tele- 


phone connections, both wall and 


floor, are important and should be 
carefully studied for the location 
of desks.” 

W. O. Fritze, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, Keystone Steel 
and Wire Company, Peoria, re- 
ports that his company’s building 
was deliberately planned to allow 
25 per cent expansion. He is es- 
pecially thankful for this, and par- 
ticularly mentions that electrical 
outlets, elevator capacity, and 
storage space were included in this 
allowance for expansion. 

It is almost certain that modern 
demands of business will require 
changes, shifts in arrangements, 
addition of some new departments, 
discontinuance of others; and in 
planning lighting, light, telephone 
and power outlets and wiring, it is 
a great saving in future expense 
to be generous and to overplan for 
these facilities, rather than to 
skimp, or to consider that your 
company’s departmental and work 
arrangements will remain static, 
without the need for changes in 
the future. Planning to allow for 
changes and expansion is economy 
in the long run. 

One fairly large company in- 
sists that it made a mistake in not 
planning for a pneumatic mail de- 
livery system, claiming that today, 
with the shortage of office boys, 
this is a serious handicap. 

It is interesting to note that 
several buildings have already been 
equipped with new lighting sys- 
tems so as to take advantage of 
the improvements offered by fluo- 
rescent lighting. One company re- 
ports, in this connection: “Our 


building had a combination of 
mazda and mercury vapor lamps 
which threw a load on our cooling 
system. Then fluorescent lighting 
was introduced and, as soon as we 
could get the fixtures, we adopted 
the new lamps.” 

Another company reports: “In- 
asmuch as fluorescent lighting was 
in the experimental stage at the 
time our present building was 
planned, we did not adopt it, but 
since it has been improved, we 
shall have it in the addition we are 
planning instead of our present 
lighting although present equip- 
ment has been quite satisfactory.” 

Apparently there is a tendency 
to consider obsolete lighting 
standards as adequate for some 
What we do not 
realize is that we have never had 
more than about 25 per cent of 
needed light in the average office 


new buildings. 


in the past. As the manager of one 
company, now planning an addi- 
tion to an office completed in 1939, 
says, “We would design the office 
lighting system to have about 50 
per cent more illumination than 
we thought necessary. The lighting 
system would be of the new fluo- 
rescent type, with fixtures con 
cealed in the ceiling.” 

It is suggested by one company 
that all lights should be equipped 
with individual controls so that it 
is never necessary to have three or 
four lights on at the same time 
when only one may be required. 
From the reports received, it is 
evident that much thought is being 
given to better lighting, and that 
business today is quick to take ad- 
vantage of improvements in “see- 
ing” conditions. 

Dumbwaiters to transport sup 
plies and matcrials between floors. 
chutes for the disposal of waste- 
paper and sweepings, ramps in- 
stead of stairways in certain parts 
of the buildings, conference rooms. 
meeting rooms, or rooms for large 
assemblies of salesmen, employees. 
and customers—these are a few of 
the refinements in recent buildings 
which seem most appreciated. 
High-level lighting, air condition- 
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Who Has the Quick“WORD’S-EYE” View? 


That’s easy to see. For even the magnifying glass is 
apt to fail when carbons are faded and blurred. It is 
just such records that sacrifice speed and accuracy. 

And unreadable records have no place in business 
today. Not when Uarco continuous-strip forms give 
you a quick “word’s-eye” view of the what, where 
and when of every business transaction at a glance 
. .. record forms with fresh carbons that assure 
legibility on every copy. Thus ove person at one 
writing can lessen the possibility of errors all along 
the record route, from buying to billing. 

Uarco continuous-strip forms are scientifically de- 
signed to meet individual record-keeping problems 


... to eliminate repetitive actions and time-wasting 
getting-ready-to-write operations. Uarco records are 
made for either handwritten or machine-written use. 
They may be carbon interleaved or non-interleaved; 
may be used in a Uarco Autographic Register, type- 
writer, billing or tabulating machine. 

For over 50 years, Uarco has been designing better 
business records. If you have a record-keeping prob- 
lem, why not call in Uarco? It will cost you nothing 
to have a Uarco representative call on you today. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 
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ing, acoustical treatment for walls 
and floors are considered “musts” 
in practically all office and ad- 
ministration buildings today. But 
more improvements and refinements 
are on the way. Doors of the fu- 
ture may be opened by clectronic 
impulse, enabling people with both 
arms loaded to pass through door- 
ways more easily. Glass block will 
play a large part in future con- 
struction, and anything which cuts 
maintenance costs will be especially 
sought after. 


It should be remembered that 


every item should be considered 


from twe viewpoints original 
costs and maintenance. If main- 
tenance costs are lower to any ex- 
tent, a building owner is justified in 
spending considerable money for 
better materials or equipment. We 
should never forget that it costs 
money, and lots of it, to wash 
windows, to paint each year, to 
clean floors, to polish metal, to 
clean ceilings and walls. 

Do not be afraid that today’s 
personnel will “rattle around in” 
an office if plans are made for con- 


siderable expansion. As offices be- 
come crowded, costs inevitably in- 
crease, and a few vacant spaces 
here and there on every floor will 
fill up much sooner than we dream. 
Many, an office building, which 
seemed as if it would be adequate 
for 25 years in the future, is 
crowded and inadequate in 3 to 5 
years. That’s the way we 


here in America. Even some build- 


grow 


ings which were completed at the 
beginning of the depression were 
overcrowded when the depression 
reached its lowest depths. 





Group Management at Abbott’s 


(Continued from page 11) 


when our sales were just slightly 
above $4,000,000, our committee 
‘alled the Abbott 
Group Management Plan, began 


system, now 


functioning in earnest. By 1937, 
our sales had more than doubled, 
reaching $9,509,911. By 1941, 
the year the war began, our sales 
were $16,744,079. 

In 1943, sales were in excess of 
$26,000,000, exclusive of govern- 
ment orders. I am frank to say 
that, in my opinion, a large share 
of the credit for this handsome in- 
crease in ten years was largely 
due to the activities begun and 
carried out by the members of our 
Group Management Plan. The Ab- 
bott committees did click—and on 
the cash register. 

In the fourteen years the re- 
search committees have been at 
work, they have studied, approved, 
and put into production, products 
the sales of which have totaled 
$79,000,000. And the volume is 
increasing each year. 

As an example of how thorough- 
ly we believe in this committee sys- 
tem, a description of the Abbott 
board of directors may be helpful. 
It is no secret that many com- 
panies attach little importance to 
the board of directors. Its meet- 


ings are more or less perfunctory 
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and, as long as sales and profits 
are satisfactory, the board, in 
many cases, makes no pretense of 
taking an active part in, or respon- 
sibility for, management. This is, I 
believe, especially true when out- 
siders, not active in business, are 
board members. 

In contrast, Abbott has seven- 
teen board members, under the 
leadership of E. H. Ravenscroft, 
and an executive committee of 
seven, with R. M. Cain as chair- 
man. Every one of these seventeen 
board members is an active execu- 
tive of the company. Today, our 
board meets once a month, start- 
9:30, to 


and completes its work 


ing early in the morning 
be exact 
by noon. 

At these meetings, every direc- 
tor submits a brief written report. 
As president of the company, I re- 
port to the board. With every 
executive’ reporting on his par- 
ticular phase of the business he 
directs, the entire board is familiar 
with our problems and our prog- 
ress, and can make intelligent, help- 
ful suggestions, based on intimate 
knowledge of the business as a 
whole. 

There is never a time when we 
could not call a board meeting on 
30 minutes’, notice, should an 


. 


emergency arise. There is always 
a quorum present for action, if 
necessary. Board members lunch 
together each day. 

But our committee plan of ac- 
tion, or the Abbott Group Man- 
agement Plan, only starts with the 
board, instead of ending there. 
Actually, we now have 28 active 
committees, and several temporary 
committees, set up to handle tem- 
porary problems, such as military 
affairs, postwar planning, war 
bond drives, etc. Some of our per- 
manent committees are: 

Finance committee 

Research committee 

New products planning commit- 

tee 

Supervisors’ meetings committee 

Production managers’ committee 

Package committee 

Catalog improvement committee 

Product improvement committee 

Employee training committee 

Suggestion committee 

Employee activities committee 

Safety committee 

Reports are constantly being 
made on the activities of these 
committees. We do not keep a com- 
mittee after its job has been com- 
pleted. We believe that the surest 
way to permit a committee system 
to deteriorate is to maintain a 
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Since signs probably constitute a part of your peacetime merchandising LONG LIFE 


plan, you will be glad to know that Artkraft’s* planning department is 
again prepared to cooperate in the designing of your sign requirements. 


A modern research laboratory, manned by the most brilliant technical staff ever assembled 
within the industry, advanced engineering practices, expanded production facilities, and mass 
production methods which we have applied in our war production will result in an even 


finer product and heretofore unequalled savings for 


our customers. 


Although actual production begins with the impending removal of WPB restrictions 


for delivery in the order received! Artkraft’s* new 


QUANTITY ORDERS 


policy foregoes the manufacture of in- 


dividual signs so that our entire time and attention may be devoted to the interests of 


quantity buyers. 


Tools and production machinery are ready 
for immediate use and quick delivery is 
foreseen, especially to customers ordering 
the same signs as before the war. 


Artkraft’s* exclusive features include 
Porcel-M-Bos’d letters (raised right out 
of the heavy sheet steel background by 
patented process, and 75 per cent more 
attractive and readable); 999/1000 per 
cent perfect neon (actual average record); 
Galv-Weld frame construction (no rust, 
no vibration); together with, of course, 
10 year guaranteed porcelain enamel. 


Artkraft* signs have had a remarkable 
wartime record. Repair parts have been 
supplied whenever required, and to serve 
the many thousands of our customers has 
not required the full time of one neon 
tube bender. 


The thousands of customer-making Art- 
kraft* signs everywhere today attest to 
their superior quality and effectiveness. 
They have proved to increase sales 14.6 
per cent and make national advertising 
5 times as effective, by actual audited 
research. 


During the past quarter century we have served such leading merchandisers as 


J. C. Penney Co., Shell Oil, A & P Food 


Stores, Western Auto Stores, Frigidaire, 


Marathon Oil, U.S. Tires, Pittsburgh Paint, Ford Hopkins Drugs, White Auto 


Stores, American Stores, Westinghouse, 
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Kelvinator, Belk Stores, Ely & Walker, F 
fining, Mid-Continent Petroleum, Delco-Heat, and many others. 


QUALITY SIGNS FOR QUANTITY BUYERS 


Consult Artkraft* now on any sign problem without obligation. Mr. L. R. Zeamans, 
Eastern Sales Manager, or Mr. E. B. Tiffany, Western Sales Manager, will arrange 


Lowe Bros. Paints, Skelly Oil, Nash- 
ord, Empire Super Markets, National Re- 
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committee in an organization after 
the need for its work has ceased. 
As soon as a committee completes 
its job, we disband it. Actually, 
many of our committees will never 
finish their work. Catalog improve- 
ment, new products planning, re- 
search, and many other jobs on 
which our committees work will 
never be completed. Their work is 
continuous, with new problems 
arising constantly. Our experience 
has shown that getting the maxi- 
mum results from any committee 
depends on: 

First, the right chairman, 

Second, the right secretary, 

Third, the right follow-up, 

Fourth, the right timing, and 

Fifth, inspiration, tact, diplo- 

macy, harmony. 

It is fatal to any committee’s 
work or success to permit commit- 
tee meetings to deteriorate into 
discussion groups. That is why the 
right chairman is so important. He 
comes to each meeting with an 
agenda, or list of things to be de- 
cided. The point is to lead the dis- 
cussion, bring about an agreement 
or a decision, and make the neces- 
sary recommendations for action. 
Our committees seldom fail to 
reach a decision at the first meet- 
ing, after the facts are available. 
Once in a great while, there is a 
disagreement, and decision is post- 
poned to another meeting. But, as 
a rule, action is taken and a matter 
disposed of as soon as the neces- 
sary facts are presented to the 
committee. 

The committee secretary keeps a 
record of every matter brought 
before the committee. For example, 
a report on our committee work 
for the first ten months of 1944 
shows that the product improve- 
ment committee held 80 meetings 
and considered 1,058 matters. Our 
package improvement committee 
held 4 meetings, considered 51 
matters; and the production plan- 
ning (domestic) committee held 90 
meetings and considered 900 mat- 
ters. A similar committee on pro- 
duction for export production 
planning held about half as many 
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meetings and considered about 


half as many things. 
We have a committee which we 


“K” committee, the pur- 


call the 
pose of which is to watch sales of 
every Abbott product, and to re- 
move it from the line when sales 
no longer indicate sufficient de- 
mand to make the product profit- 
able. When this committee was or- 
ganized, Abbott had about 1,500 
different items in its line. Many of 
these items were not selling in suffi- 
cient volume to warrant continu- 
ance, but we kept cataloging these 
slow-selling items, year after year. 
Perhaps one item sold well in a 
limited territory; perhaps another 
slow seller was maintained in the 
line simply because one salesman 
thought it necessary. When the 
committee was organized, a study 
was made of the inactive product 
problem, and limits, beyond which 
we would permit no product to go, 
were set up. This stop figure auto- 
matically eliminated a number of 
unprofitable products. In spite of 
a large sales increase, we now 
have about 400 fewer items in the 
Abbott line 
the committee was organized, The 


than we had when 


committee has constantly raised 
the figure at which we drop a 
product from production, so that, 
today, a product is eliminated 
when sales reach a figure which we 
once. considered fairly profitable. 
Actually, we 
many more than 400 items, be- 
‘ause we have added many new 
items during the time the net de- 
crease has been 400. 

I think the record of this com- 
mittee is fairly typical of what an 


have discontinued 


alert group management operation 
‘an accomplish. Without this com- 
mittee, it is possible that we would 
still be making, cataloging, and 
offering for sale many of the slow 
sellers which have long since been 
abandoned. And the slow sellers 
would be consuming much of the 
profit earned by the rapid sellers. 

Another example of our commit- 
tee work is seen in our suggestion 
committee. This committee held 19 


mectings during the first ten 


months of 1944, and considered 
1,054 employee suggestions. Mem- 
bers of this committee have worked 
out a system which has made our 
suggestion plan a vital part of 
Abbott progress. There are eleven 
members of this committee, and 
each meeting convenes with 20 to 
35 employee suggestions to be con- 
sidered. There is no established 
award for suggestions. We en- 
deavor to award an amount to 
each employee, who has a sugges- 
tion adopted, commensurate with 
its value to us. If an award covers 
an operating method where it is 
difficult to estimate the savings, 
the committee makes a temporary 
award, to be followed by an ad- 
ditional award three to six months 
later, when the value of the sug- 
gestion can be better appraised. 

During 1944, we accepted and 
made awards to 42 out of every 
100 suggestions submitted by our 
employees. To encourage sugges- 
tions, we publish a booklet, May I 
Offer a Suggestion? which contains 
all the facts and rules of the Ab- 
bott suggestion committee. 

The suggestion system at Ab- 
bott’s was organized in 1936, and 
we believe that it has done more 
than bring us many valuable ideas 
for improvement in methods. It has 
helped cement the organization ; it 
has encouraged our people to 
think more about their work, and 
to observe the operation of the 
business with greater interest and 
more pride. 

Another activity at Abbott’s 
which we consider important is the 
Abbott Study Club, an activity 
that has always been managed and 
operated by a committee which is 
part of the Abbott Group Man- 
agement Plan. This study club was 
founded twelve years ago for the 
purpose of providing educational 
assistance and recreation for Ab- 
bott employees. The 1943-44 ses- 
sion enrolled 245 employees who 
participated in special study 
classes, and 485. employees and 
many of their wives in the “This 
Way Up Program,” which is a gen- 
eral course of instruction, inspira- 
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A List of Dartnell Reports Now Available 


Dartnell reports can be of considerable assistance to you in presenting the latest available factual 


information on the subjects they cover. Each Dartnell report is arranged in a convenient loose-leaf 
binder, size 914 by 11% inches. In typewritten form the reports average 100 pages each and include 
exhibits in the form of reproductions of letters, charts, manuals, etc. Check the list below and order 


the reports you want today—they will be sent on approval. 


Report No. 518 
“Methods for Selecting Salesmen” 


The cost of hiring and training a salesman can run all the way 
from $1,000 to $10,000. Obviously it is only good business 
sense to make use of those methods which have been found 
successful in helping sales executives to pick the men most 
likely to make good. This report makes available a thorough 
study of various selection methods and techniques together 
with the experiences of companies which have used them. 
Contents include: 
—Survey of the methods which thirty companies have found 
best in selecting salesmen 
—Uses of rating forms; tests; application blanks; interview 
reports, etc. 


—Sources which various companies have found best in hiring 
new men for sales department 


—Study of the qualifications required for salesmen in different 
lines of business 


120 pages with index 


and erhibits in loose- ¢ 
ee in ee 99.00 
Report No. 516 
/ . al 
’Salesmen’s Compensation Plans 


This research was made to provide the sales executive with 
up-to-date authoritative information on the latest trends and 
developments in compensating salesmen. A particular study 
is made of new trends likely to affect postwar sales compensa- 
tion plans. Contents include: 
—Chart showing average earnings of salesmen in 290 lines of 
business 
—Study of new salary-plus-incentive plans likely to affect post- 
war salesmen’s compensation 
—Report on the Hygrade Sylvania Classification Plan for com- 
pensating salesmen 
—Study of sliding scale compensation methods; latest auto 
and hotel expense allowance plans 


120 pages with index 


and exhibits, in loose- $5 00 
leaf leatherette binder of 


THE DARTNELL 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


Report No. 520 
“Effective Sales Manuals” 


What is the best size for a sales manual? Which is the most 
effective method of reproduction? What should be put in—and 
what should be left out? This report is particularly timely 
because so many sales organizations are planning to change, 
improve, and revamp their sales manuals. Contents include: 


An analysis of 250 outstanding sales manuals and the features 
which have made them successfu 


Constructing a manual—what experience shows should be 
included and what left out 


Where to look for sales manual material. A check list of 
sources to help you 


Getting the sales manual used. Plans which thirty companies 
work to get salesmen to use the manual 


100 pages with index 


and exhibits in loose- $5 00 
leaf leatherette binder ° 
Report No. 523 
“ul . “ul 
Wage Incentive Plans 


This timely study makes available for the first time a report on 
the actual experiences of one hundred and twenty-three com- 
panies which have used wage incentive plans. Complete out- 
lines of their basic incentive plans are given together with 
candid reports on the effect of such plans on their labor costs, 
production volume, and employee morale. Contents include: 


Procedures found best in “selling” the incentive plan to 
union, supervisors, and employees 
—Analysis of the seven most commonly used types of wage 
incentive plans 


—Complete outline of the “‘payroll coupon” method which 


forty-two plants find most practica 


—Detailed study of reasons why wage incentive plans have 
failed in various plants 


100 pages with index, ex- 


hibits, and bibliography in $s 00 
loose-leaf leatherette binder - 


CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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tional lectures, and entertainment. 

Some of the subjects offered in 
the Abbott Study Club are: 

Electricity 

Pharmaceutical Arithmetic 

Elementary Russian 

First Aid 

Photography 

Electronics 

Industrial Psychology 

Basic Safety Engineering 

Job Relations Training 

Job Management Training 

In addition to the 
classes conducted at Abbott Labo- 


various 


ratories, a number of regular 
evening classes will be conducted in 
1944-45 at Lake Forest College, 
Lake College of Commerce, Wauke- 
gan, and Waukegan 
High School. Some of the courses 
at Lake Forest College and the 


Waukegan schools are: 


Township 


Elementary Spanish 

Spanish Conversation 

Russian and Far Eastern His- 

tory 

Journalism 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Chemical Laboratory Tech- 

niques 

Study classes and general train- 
ing begin about mid-October each 
year. Expenses are shared, half 
and half, between company and 
employee. Better attendance and 
interest are found to result when 
employees bear part of the cost. 

Temporary committees and sub- 
committees are appointed from 
time to time to take charge of 
special events and activities, such 
as employee picnics, athletic tour- 
naments — bowling, golfing; and 
baseball. Other committees handle 
employee dances, Red Cross drives, 
and educational group activities. 
These special committees and sub- 
committees are recruited from 
among the employees themselves, 
not from the executives. 

When rest rooms were installed 
in a new manufacturing unit, com- 
mittees among the girl employees 
were appointed to pass upon the 
interior decorations and to select 
the furniture and draperies. They 
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enjoyed their shopping spree im- 


mensely, 

For many years, it has been the 
custom to appoint special commit- 
tees whenever there are problems to 
be investigated and facts to be 
collected. There is a special fact- 
finding committee in the sales de- 
partment, which makes surveys be- 
fore new products are added to the 
Abbott list. There is also the co- 
ordination committee which recom- 
mends the most efficient methods 
of coordinating the activities of 
the advertising department and 
the professional service represen- 
tatives on the road. 

For some years, there were meet- 
ings of the export trade committee 
which encouraged the expansion 
of Abbott sales in foreign fields. 
When this export business grew to 
large proportions, Abbott Labo- 
ratories International Company 
was organized, and also Abbott 
Laboratories Export Corporation. 
These two subsidiary corporations 
have their separate boards of di- 
rectors and executive committees, 
and are following the pattern of 
group management and committee 
appointments originated by the 
parent company. 

Should a poll be taken among 
the 4,000 employees of Abbott 
Laboratories, it would reveal an 
overwhelming approval of the 
group management policy as exem- 
plified in the successful operation 
of many committees. 

These employees would also con- 
firm the fact that committees do 
click when the right chairman is 
appointed, when meetings are held 
regularly, when minutes of the 
meetings are properly recorded by 
the right secretary, and when there 
is the proper follow-up of com- 
mittee activities cither by the 
chairman or the secretary of the 
committee. An Abbott committee 
chairman recognizes the fact that 
no time can be lost by permitting 
discussions to get off on a tangent ; 
he is firm in keeping discussions 
within bounds and always on the 
beam. Abbott committees and Ab- 
bott chairmen have learned to dis- 


patch their business in the least 
possible time and always to have 
in mind definite objectives to be 
reached. These committees have 
learned that proper timing is es- 
sential to success, and that no com- 
mittee will be continued if it does 
not function smoothly. 

Under the Abbott system, com- 
mittees are given considerable 
leeway in making decisions, but 
when important matters of policy 
are involved, its recommendations 
are reviewed by a company official. 

It has been found by Abbott 
committees that the greatest suc- 
cess can be attained when there is 
the right inspiration and support 
back of committee work; when 
there is tact and diplomacy in 
guiding discussions, and when 
there is harmony, without hamper- 
ing open and constructive sugges- 
tions from all committee members. 
Without 


these, committee work would lag 


such considerations as 


and become inefficient. Successful 
committee work is a morale builder 
of the highest order. 

A_ beautiful Abbott employee 
magazine, The Pharmagraph, 
features each month the results of 
the Abbott committee system. 

Another advantage of the Ab- 
bott committee system, which I 
want to emphasize, is the training 
affords for 


younger executives and bright em- 


features which it 
ployees who are anxious to improve 
their positions in the company. As 
a definite result of the Abbott 
training system, there has now 
been built up among the younger 
executives a fine background of 
experience, esprit de corps, and a 
loyalty which promise well for the 
future of the company, as well as 
for the future of the young men 
and women who are growing 
through group management. 

We wish that Mrs. Jones, John 
Smith, and any other skeptics of 
complete committee cooperation 
could sit in on a couple of Abbott 
committee meetings. They might 
come away convinced that commit- 
tees can be made to click and that 
they do click at Abbott’s. 
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Western Electric 
Celebrates 75th 
Anniversary 


we a four-color booklet and 
a talking picture, Western 
Electric Company is telling the 
story of its 75 years manufactur- 
ing communications equipment. 

Both booklet and talking picture 
trace the history of the company 
back to 1869 when Gray and Bar- 
ton founded the company which 
has since become the manufactur- 
ing subsidiary of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, known as Western Electric. 

In the motion picture, there is 
an amusing scene in which both 
President Gifford, of the telephone 
company, and President Stoll, of 
Western Electric, are portrayed 
as “ten-dollar-a-week clerks,” en- 
jJoying a frugal Saturday night 
party in their boarding house in 
Chicago. The landlady declares she 
is glad to see the boys having a 
few beers and singing songs, be- 
‘ause they can’t work all the time 
and, goodness knows, they can’t 
get into much mischief on ten dol- 
lars a week. 

The picture, made in the Holly- 
wood studios of Wilding, is said to 
be one of the best commercial pic- 
tures ever produced. 

The 40-page booklet tells the 
story of Western Electric’s found- 
ing, pictures many of its earliest 
products, and illustrates the com- 
pany’s progress through the years 
as it developed one new line after 
another. There is a_ section on 
communications for victory, show- 
ing how “no other single activity 
is so much a part of all military 
activity as communications.” 
Charts show how military and 
naval communications work. Other 
sections are devoted to the tele- 
phone, switchboards, cable, radio, 
and, in three large four-color illus- 
trations, three historic events in 
communications are shown. 
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“Delayed handling of mail does 
not slow up our organization. We in- 
stalled acomplete U.S. Postal Meter 
mail-handling system and it has 

smoothed out the operation of our 
entire office. Take our letter opener, 
for example. It opens from 100 to 
500 letters a minute—does in a flash 
what used to take an hour or more.” 














**... and no more missed trains 
and planes for outgoing mail either. 
Our metered mail machine seals, im- 
prints, postmarks, counts and stacks 
the mail as fast as we can feed it! 
Yes, sir, since we modernized with 
U. S. Postal Meter mail-handling 
equipment, our mailroom runs 


like clockwork.” 





If your mailroom needs a “shot 
in the arm”’ to make it operate effi- 
ciently, take a tip from the happy- 
looking gentleman pictured above. 
Call in a U. S. Postal Meter spe- 
cialist. He'll gladly diagnose your 
mail-handling troubles and make 
recommendations for their cure. 
Call him today. 





Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers ... Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available. ) 


MMERCIAL A Srendian ond Ragenaies ts Goteaigad Cte 
NM DOXE) BSH US: POSTAL METER DIVISION 


€-: re) RP (@) 6 I ON Rochester 2, New York 





No More Guesswork in Sales Control 


(Continued from page 17) 


The monthly summary card 
merely lists quantities and values 
of tools purchased each month, 
with totals for the year, and in- 
dicates, at the bottom, the types 
of tools purchased and the month 
the last order was received. 

In the same pocket, on another 
‘ard, pertinent information con- 
cerning the account is entered. 
This includes such information as, 
the name and address of the cus- 
tomer, nature of the business, 
credit rating, addresses of branch 
offices (if any), type of machines 
used, territory, principal competi- 
tors, names and titles of officers 
and executives to be contacted, 
whether on mailing list, and mis- 
cellaneous remarks. 

These monthly summary cards, 
frequently called salesmen’s cards, 
are grouped by territories and filed 
alphabetically in leather portfolios 
which contain 66 file pockets. Files 
are simply mounted in the port- 
folio in much the same manner as 
they are commonly arranged in 
trays in a filing cabinet, literally 
making them portable files. 

These portfolios are used chiefly 
by C. J. Koebel, president, and 
W. J. Sansom, sales manager, when 
calling on salesmen in the field. 
That is why the card records are 
grouped by territories and also 
why the cards are often referred 
to as the salesmen’s cards. As a 
matter of fact, several salesmen 
are using identically the same 
portfolio files for their own records, 
but their primary use is by the 
home office officials in conferring 
with salesmen about conditions in 
their territories. 

With such information laid out 
before them, there is no guesswork 
concerning such conditions. The 
sales executive doesn’t have to ask 
the salesmen if they have been get- 
ting any business from certain 
customers. He doesn’t have to de- 
pend on his memory of the condi- 
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tion of any given account or of 
the territory as a whole. A glance 
at those celluloid markers across 
the bottom of the cards tells him 
which customers have been order- 
ing regularly and which ones have 
not sent in an order in recent 
months. Equally as important, if 
not more so to the busy executive, 
he doesn’t have to spend time at 
the home office in accumulating 
such information before he starts 
out on a trip. He may decide, on 
the spur of the moment, to visit a 
given territory. If so, he just picks 
up one or two portfolio files and 
is ready to go, knowing he has all 
of the necessary information con- 
cerning the status of every ac- 
count in that territory. 

“Before we installed this system, 
the only way we could learn the 
details concerning any given ac- 
count was to dig through the or- 
der files or turn through the ledg- 
ers,’ F. G. assistant 


said. 


Spoor, 
treasurer, “That 
quite a bit of time and labor, of 


involved 


course. Consequently, it was neg- 
lected. The fact is, we depended 
largely on our memory and, of 
course, that was not satisfactory. 

“When we did install this sys- 
tem, we decided to work back to 
the beginning of the year and post 
the records for the full year. That 
was quite revealing; so much so, 
that we decided to go back to the 
first of the preceding year and 
post that, too. Imagine our sur- 
prise, when we awoke to the fact 
that we hadn’t received an order 
from many customers for a long 
time and that we weren’t getting 
as much business from others as 
we knew we should have been get- 
ting. 

“We had been rushed with war 
orders. We had been forced to turn 
away business. We hadn’t had 
time to notice whether we were 
getting orders from certain cus- 
tomers, or whether we were getting 


as much business as usual from 
others. But the war will end, in 
time, and then we may wonder why 
we lost certain customers, or why 
we meet so much resistance and 
competition with others. For- 
tunately, we didn’t wait for the war 
to end. We installed this sales 
record system in the middle of 
1943, and posted it from the be- 
ginning of 1942. When we did so, 
some changes were made. 

“When the war does end, we’ll 
have a visible record of every cus- 
tomer’s account for several years. 
We will have given our customers 
better service, kept in closer touch 
with them, than we could have 
done otherwise. And we’ll be pre- 
pared to direct intelligent sales 
effort where it is most needed.” 

The quotation record and the 
customer’s price record are kept 
in a separate file from the sales 
records. These are intended pri- 
marily as a key to competition. 

The quotation record card pro- 
vides spaces for name and address 
of customer or prospect, quotation 
date, customer’s blueprint number, 
code or standard tool number, size, 
length and tip of tool, type, qual- 
ity and weight of diamond, price 
quoted, quantity, remarks, and 
order date. 

If the order is not secured, an 
effort is made to ascertain the rea- 
son. Perhaps a competitor under- 
bid it. If so, it then undertakes to 
learn why he was able to do so. 
Diamonds are available in different 
qualities, as well as in different 
weights, and the chances are that 
the competitor quoted a price on 
a diamond of poorer quality or less 
weight. If so, perhaps Koebel can 
convince the customer he should 
use a diamond tool of the quality 
on which it originally quoted a 
price and, if not, it may be able to 
meet or underbid competition on 
one of the quality and weight 
which the competitor offered. 
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Wage and Salary 
Administration 


(Continued from page 24) 


a sound salary administration pol- 
icy anticipates and encourages an 
annual turnover of from 10 to 20 
times to 30 


per cent in prosperous times, a 


per cent in normal 
reasonable number of resignations 
after salary reviews merely proves 


the program is effective. 


The salary review form should 


be designed for the convenience of 
department managers and should 
contain space for the following: 

(a) Job classifications. 

(b) Employees’ names (and 
organizational titles). 

(c) Employees’ 
(i.c., A or Bor C). 


(d) Salary range—minimum, 


merit ratings 


normal, maximum. 

(ce) Present salaries. 

(f) Date of last adjustment. 

(g) Salary adjustment recom- 
mended. 

(h) Effective date of 
adjustment. 

Under this method of operation, 
columns (a) through (f) should 
be filled in by the job evaluation 


salary 


unit, and department managers 
should merely insert their recom- 
mendations in (g) and (h). 

It is possible to maintain con- 
stantly a desired relationship be- 
“actual” salaries and “nor- 
this 
This is very important because, 
unless a company maintains a de- 
sired relationship between “nor- 
mal” salaries to be paid to all em- 


tween 


mal” salaries with method. 


ployees and “actual” salaries paid 
(exclusive of overtime and_ bon- 
uses), it cannot have a true con- 
trol over salaries and wages. If all 
companies constantly maintained 
a desired relationship there would 
be a better distribution of sala- 
ries and wages, a lower turnover 
of salaried personnel during this 
period of war prosperity, and 
fewer problems for department 


managers and su perviso rs. 
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Dictate Your Letters... 
Record Your Interviews .. . 


Controls for dictation or conversation- 
recording are at your fingertips right 
on your desk, handy as a dial phone. 


with this finger-control 
hand microphone 





Obtainable with 


EDISON ELECTRONIC VOICEWRITER 


Just as naturally as you'd carry on a 
telephone conversation—and with 
the same easy, person-to-person feel- 
ing—you dictate letters, memoranda, 
orders and instructions to this re- 
markable new hand microphone, 
with finger-control especially de- 
signed for use with the Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER. 

With the flip of a finger, the same 
microphone is ready to “take down” 
telephone conversations or other im- 


portant conversations and interviews 


—a great preventer of mistakes and 
misunderstandings. 

Let an Ediphone representative 
show you how the Edison Electronic 
VOICEWRITER can streamline your 
office operations — move work off 
your desk at a faster tempo. The time 
saving can well be equivalent to giv- 
ing you a “13th month in '45”—an 
extra month to do with as you please! 

Now is the time to look into the 
possibilities of getting that “13th 
month in ’45.” Ask your secretary to 


mail the coupon below today. 


EDISON 


IC 
i 


EWRITER 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. E-12, W. Orange. 


Without obligation, please give me the facts. 


Name 
Address 


Company 


In Canada, 








A Building Just for Salesmen 


(Continued from page 19) 


are answered by the operators in 
the tenant’s own number. 

Mail coming into the building, 
with few exceptions, is handled in 
the central office, which maintains 
a country post-office type of open 
boxes assigned to tenants. These 
boxes are also used for phone 
messages and for papers relating 
to shipping and receiving services. 
They also 
of distributing monthly 
statements to tenants of the build- 


represent a _ simple 


method 


ing. Mail and messages are for- 
warded daily to traveling tenants, 
at no extra charge. Stamps are 
supplied tenants at cost. 

Despite the open mailboxes fac- 
ing the main lobby of the building, 
no thefts have been reported to the 
management. The first early morn- 
ing mail is picked up at the post 
office and mail is delivered to the 
building, sacked, before its central 
office is officially open, and early 
workers “sweat” the mail before 
tenants begin arriving. Often as 
many as five workers will be used 
to get the mail sorted on schedule. 

Offices in the Tilden Sales 
Building are well lighted, heated, 
and ventilated, and regular jani- 
torial service keeps them spotlessly 
clean. Tenants can specify—or 
could, when space was available— 
the exact dimensions of their sales 
offices, and could also have display 
space or stock rooms as required. 
This space was often made up into 
attractive, glassed-in showrooms, 
convenient to the building’s four 
freight elevators and two passen- 
ger elevators. Their contents, 
along with the contents of most 
of the rooms in the building, are 
generally moved in and set in place 
by the building’s staff, directed by 
the tenant—again, at no cost. 

These services are supplemented 
by complete first-class building 
services, among them an informa- 


tion desk, adding machines, 
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Thompson's Directory, city direc- 
tory, phone directories of all cities 
in California and of most large 
cities in the United States, public 
stenographers, two restaurants, 
barber shops, a cigar store, and a 
stationery store. An advertising 
agency, several display and direct- 
mail, business machine and supply, 
Mimeographing, Multigraphing, 
and stencil offices are also num- 
bered among the building’s con- 
veniences. 

The economical operation of the 
building is a joint outgrowth of 
the sound business sense of Major 
Charles Lee Tilden, who founded 
it, and Charles Lee Tilden, Jr., 
who manages it, and of the times 
during which it first startled the 
attention of San Francisco—in 
1929. Most blueprinted business 
ventures were being quietly pigeon- 
holed to await more favorable 
times, and established firms were 
retrenching drastically. Major 
Tilden and his son, then manager 
of the Board of Trade Building 
next door, had worked together 
for years in handling freight for 
San Francisco’s Furniture Ex- 
change, predecessor of the modern, 
million-dollar Furniture Mart. 
The basic idea of the Exchange, 
that of a gathering place for rep- 
resentatives of a single industry, 
could, they thought, be applied to 
other industries and be expanded. 
Major Tilden, as head of the 
Overland Freight Transfer Com- 
pany, had been handling heavy 
machinery and machine parts for 
years. (Today, at 87, he is still 
active head of the O.F.T.) A ma- 
chinery building was the first 
thought he and his son had. They 
had hardly time to begin negotia- 
tions for completing purchase of 
what is now the Front Street half 
of the Tilden Sales Building, when 


a rival corporation announced its 


intention of opening a machinery 
building (which later failed). 

During his entire business ca- 
reer, Major Tilden had religiously 
kept his name out of business 
titles. Now, however, faced with 
the necessity of inventing a second 
descriptive name for his new enter- 
prise, he permitted his name to be 
added to the simple “Sales Build- 
ing,” suggested by his staff, and it 
was called the Tilden Sales Build- 
ing. The Tilden name was a good, 
sound one, known and respected in 
western business circles. The 
ability of William Freeman, a 
former machinery company owner, 
appointed as the building’s first 
manager, added valuable contacts 
to the prestige of the Tilden name. 
Soon, important names began to 
appear on the directory in the 
lobby. 

There were handicaps, at first, 
of converting for office use a build- 
ing primarily constructed for 
manufacturing purposes. There 
was the problem of basic policy in 
remodeling: Should offices and 
showrooms be standardized and 
sold as units, or should tenants be 
given the option of specifying 
exactly what space they would re- 
quire? Should the building be 
opened to other than machinery 
representatives, or should it be 
restricted to that industry only? 
Precisely what services should be 
offered? Pricing of both rentals 
and services presented another im- 
portant problem. So did wage 
scales for the versatile employees 
needed to perform the building’s 
variety of operations. 

All of these problems 
solved gradually. Pricing policy 
came to be to offer lowest possible 
rentals and to provide as many 
worth-while services for as little as 
possible. Low rates for services 
would obviously encourage greater 
use of them, with consequent 


were 
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profit through volume. Wage pol- 
icy came to be to pay higher than 
average for similar work, thus in- 
suring satisfactory performance 
and repeat business. Both policies 
have proved successful, both in 
profit and good-will. Even in this 
day of plentiful jobs, the building’s 
secretary, a quiet, efficient, per- 
sonable woman, has had 
twenty years of top-flight business 
experience, admits that she con- 
siders it “very fortunate to have 
been able to get into this posi- 
tion!” The superintendent and 
chief engineer, who is in charge of 
employees and equipment and ma- 
chinery, and other Tilden Build- 
ing employees share her enthusi- 


who 


asm. 

Tenants are satisfied, too. Even 
if the 98.3 per cent occupancy 
condition of the city were to cease 
tomorrow,- chances are the Tilden 
Sales Building would lose very few 
of its tenants. With so many prom- 
inent names dotting the directory, 
this general satisfaction is a trib- 
ute to Tilden’s aggressive man- 
agement. For the list of Tilden 
tenants carries some nationally 
prominent firms which have found 
the building and its services val- 
uable for their particular opera- 
tions in San Francisco. Check off 
just a few of them: 

Gould Storage Battery Cor- 
poration, Warren Telechron Com- 
pany, Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., Stromberg Time Corpora- 
tion, Executone, Inc., American 
Fork & Hoe Company, New York 
Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company (Brush Di- 
vision), Pacific Railway Signal, 
American Rubber Company, Con- 
tinental Car-Na-Var Corporation, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Duro-Test Corporation, National 
Lock Company, Rockwood Sprin- 
kler Company, Warren Webster & 
Company, Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corporation, Norwalk 
Lock Company, Universal Trans- 
continental Corporation, Merck & 
Company. 

- These names, and some two hun- 
dred others on the roster in Char- 
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Now the Sales Manager 


time to SELL! 


has 





Formerly the Sales Manager of a 
large screw company had little time for 
closing contracts. He had to keep track 
of sales on 40,000 stock items, 8,000 
special items... see that his salesmen 
stayed a leap ahead of 3,200 machines 
producing 15,000,000 pieces from sunup 
tosunset...and handle 72,000 customer 
contracts annually, each with 1 to more 
than 200 products. In spare moments, he 
softened up hard markets, thought up 
slogans, ran sales conventions. 

TheS. M. needed much information 
. .. but important sales control items 
were lost in a forest of facts. Hundreds 
of unessential figures were posted and 


tabulated. No segregation was made of 


customers. He could find weak spots in 
sales only by endless digging in details 
-until the company called in McBee! 


McBee studied the problem and 
devised simpler procedures; created 
Keysort cards to fit the specific needs. 
Now the S. M. gets regular reports 


THE McBEE 


tee 


promptly ...on sales by products, by 
salesmen, by territories, with exactly 
the pertinent data he may require... 
for better control, has an analysis of 
all sales to the 150 largest customers 

. . and an additional product report 
on sales to 250 selected customers. 
From other McBee reports, he sees at 
a glance the net monthly sales to date, 
and progressive year to date sales ... 
pounds shipped by each product, cost, 
and value . . . summaries of priority 
ratings and critical materials. 

With McBee, the screw company 
gets final reports five to ten days earlier 
.. Saves $435 per month in salaries and 
equipment rentals .. . shortens time 
of preparation ... handles a doubled 
volume with only 50% clerical increase, 
while meeting all complex require- 
ments arising from war production. 

Perhaps McBee can help you, too! If 
you have a problem requiring quicker 
management reports—see a McBee 
man, quickly. Just call any office. 


COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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PRINTERS and 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Carbon Interleaved ‘“‘Pullout’’ Forms 
Commercial Checks 

Payroll Checks and Systems 
Advertising Literature 

Distinctive Stationery 


Forms of Every Kind 


ta Qn 
REYNOLDS 
CS —> 


REYNOLDS 


COMPANY * DAYTON, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES IN MANY 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


lie ‘Tilden’s office, are replaced 
only at their own choice, as long 
as they follow the simple rules. 
When they elect either to move 
their offices or to vacate them, a 
list of applicants waits anxiously 
to see whether space is made avail- 
able for them. New space is always 
allotted on a strict, priority basis, 
but priority begins within the 
building. Another tenant may pre- 
fer the vacated space to his own, 
and he has first choice, in order 
of his seniority as a tenant. When 
actual tenants have been given 
their choice, the prospect list is 
then culled. This roster of pros- 
pects is only the best, because as 
many as twelve prospects have 
been turned away from the office in 
a single day. 

There is no real reason for sur- 
prise at the popularity of the 
Tilden Sales Building. It provides 
sound evidence that extra services 
do pay. 1t gives rather strong 
evidence, too, that most simple 
business ideas contain within them- 
selves the germ of important en- 
terprises. A Tilden Sales Building, 
for instance, can be developed from 
such basic services as a central 
industrial office and a_telephone- 
answering service! 











“Pick up a mirror—look into it—you will 


see the World’s Greatest Safety Device!” 


That’s a sample of the kind of thing you will find in the new safety booklet— 
“SAFE-OLOGY”—written by Grant Shay, Director of Safety for Mills Indus- 
tries, Inc., Chicago. With its new “down-to-earth” humorous approach, “SAFE- 
OLOGY” is proving to be one of the most effective booklets on safety for dis- 
tributing to employees. Costs only two cents each when ordered in lots of one 
thousand. Send today on your letterhead for a complimentary sample copy of 


“SAFE-OLOGY.” When you read it, you will want every employee to get one. 


The Dartnell Corporation ° Chicago 40, Ill. 








List Jobs for 
Disabled Men 


HARTING more than 175 dif- 

ferent job classifications, show- 
ing types of work which may be 
done by men disabled in war, the 
Trundle Engineering Company 
just released a chart and booklet 
dealing with the nine types of dis- 
abilities resulting from war. 

In a study of disabilities, the 
Trundle organization has reached 
the conclusion there are many jobs 
available for disabled men, and an 
employment table has been pre- 
pared, and will be mailed to re- 
sponsible executives. Write George 
T. Trundle, Jr., Bulkley Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Transcription to 
Cut Costs 


(Continued from page 13) 


instruction in the typing in ditto 
of schedules of distribution and 
court accounts from handwritten 
(and often fairly illegible) manu- 
scripts. This requires a thorough 
knowledge of arrangement on the 
part of the operator, since the ac- 
countant is often hasty in his 
preparation and apt not to follow 
too closely the form acceptable for 
court presentation. The maximum 
of typing accuracy is also neces- 
sary as an crror not caught would 
prove embarrassing to the com- 
pany. Again, as at every other 
level, the operator is available for 
outside substitution. We now per- 
mit her to accept a stenographic 
(if she takes shorthand) or typing- 
clerical assignment requiring more 
experience than heretofore. 

Finally, when her transcription 
of the less difficult mail has reached 
a point where quality and quantity 
of production are commensurate 
about 120 strokes per minute on 
finished transcript—the operator 
is assigned to the more difficult 
transcription. This mastered, she 
has become a_ senior operator- 
stenographer, and may be given all 
types of work with a minimum of 
instruction. At the same time, she 
is given secretarial or equally diffi- 
cult clerical assignments in prepa- 
ration for her promotion as the 
opportunity occurs. 

With experienced girls, our pro- 
cedure is more direct. These girls, 
whether stenographers or typists, 
are immediately placed at a ma- 
chine and trained first on the sim- 
ple, and later on the difficult, 
phases of transcription. 

Each operator is supplied with 
a manual containing the correct 
procedures for all types of work, 
and samples illustrating these in- 
We furnish in- 
dividual handbooks, listing all em- 
ployees and officers, since much of 


structions. also 
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"Double, double toil and trouble...” 


MR. OFFICE MANAGER, if you 
feel that the war has brought you 
a double-double dose of office trou- 
bles—don't grow morbid! We know 
that you lack the necessary space 
and equipment for efficient opera- 
tion. But there’s a blithe gentleman 
who straightens out such office 
tangles. He’s— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 

“Doctor of Offices,” they call him, for 


his healing mission is to bring order 


out of confusion. Of course, he’s 
somewhat handicapped today by lack 
of equipment that isn’t being made 
in wartime. But, even so, he has 
many a sharp idea to make war- 
snarled offices more efficient. 

Call him in! His services are free. 
Ask him for suggestions—and also 
for a copy of his helpful book, 
“Manual of Desk Drawer Layout.”’ 


Just call your local Art Metal branch 


or dealer, or write Art Metal Con- 


struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


a ~—" 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


Art Metal 





Wabash| 


tee ete 


SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 


Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 
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‘ —i z 
our correspondence is_ interde- 
partmental. In addition to concise 


FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR instruction regarding carbon cop- 


WANTED BY THE ARMED FORCES... 
a convertible calculator, with full 
automatic features. Should elec- 
tricity fail or not be available the 
FRIDEN convertible mechanism 
permits hand crank operation, with- 
out loss of the full automatic oper- 
ating features. Truly a “Combat” 
calculator... ready for action in a 
foxhole, tank, command car, or in 
a headquarters office. Fridén also 
provides BUSINESS with accurate 
figures, combating the shortage 
of competent help. Telephone or 
write your local Fridén Representa- 
tive for complete information and 
availability of these calculators. 


we i f ¢ 


A. 


in Combat 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail. 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada, 


sgt: eh. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. «SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 





The New Dartnell Catalog Is heady 


The new 40-page complete Dartnell Catalog will be of real help to 


you as a source of information on what is available in sales plan- 


ning and industrial relations material. It covers the Dartnell Ser- 


vices, Training Films, Books, Reports, and Standard Forms. Send 


for your complimentary copy today and see just how the Dartnell 


organization can help your company. 








THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
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ies, stationery, letter arrangement, 
we make up and distribute loose- 
containing letters 

yarious forms of 
dictation. These enable the oper- 
with 


leaf binders 
typical of our 
ator to become familiar 
phrases used frequently, particu- 
larly where the subject matter 
deals with real estate, mortgages, 
stocks, bonds, credit extension, or 
trust administration. 

We consider it important, be- 
fore instruction is given on an as- 
signment, to explain carefully its 
purpose. Many foolish mistakes 
are averted by this simple pre- 
caution. Since no operator may be 
subjected to direct criticism from 
any dictator, all complaints, er- 
rors, or criticisms must be dis- 
cussed with the supervisor or her 
assistant who, in turn, sees that 
correction is made and the possi- 
bility of similar errors eliminated 
or minimized. 

Two other factors of assistance 
in establishing and retaining the 
esprit de corps so necessary in a 
unit of this type are the occa- 
sional “first thing in the morning” 
talks by the supervisor and the 
progress charts posted monthly. 
The talks are sessions 
during which the supervisor has an 


informal 


opportunity to make suggestions 
and criticisms to the entire group, 
without singling out any particu- 
lar individual, and point out short- 
comings without the embarrass- 
ment of a private interview. The 
girls are encouraged to make sug- 
gestions, ask questions, or air 
grievances. This policy enables the 
operation of the department to 
become a matter of concern and 
interest to its individual members. 
Progress charts, setting forth the 
typing averages of the operators 
for the previous month, create a 
spirit of friendly competition that 
helps keep production soaring. 
The operators average about 
thirty-eight hours a week. When 
overtime is required, we try to 
keep it on a strictly “voluntary” 
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basis as we have found the girls 
more receptive to this plan than 
to the idea that they must work 
certain specified evenings. When 
the work is light, we release a por- 
tion of our unit in advance of the 
regular quitting hour, to offset 
those occasions when overtime is 
sufficient 
duration to warrant compensation. 


necessary but not of 
We feel a free period of not less 
than 15 minutes should be allowed, 
morning and afternoon. Although 
we have experimented with the 
practice of releasing the entire 
group at certain designated times, 
we have reverted to the idea of 
permitting the individuals to 
choose their own free periods, 
since this tends to lessen the school- 
like atmosphere, eliminate confu- 
sion, and provide an adequate 
staff for any rush assignments. 
Realizing that our 
type steadily throughout the day, 
every effort has been expended to 
minimize fatigue by providing the 
finest working conditions and 
equipment available. Our quarters, 


operators 


which are spacious and well ven- 
tilated, are also soundproofed and 
equipped special 
lamps. The girls use metal desks 
specially constructed for tran- 
scription work, with built-in cylin- 
der racks. Arrangement of desk 
drawers has been standardized to 


with daylight 


permit ready location of required 
stationery. Regular restocking of 
these drawers is one of the tasks 
assigned our messenger force to 
free the typists for more im- 
portant duties. 

Our training program begins on 
a manual machine, with hand-con- 
trolled transcriber, found to be 
simpler in operation for the 
trainee, and progresses to the clec- 
tric typewriter, equipped 
foot-controlled transcriber. All 
typewriters have cyclometer at- 
tachments. Readings from these 
cyclometers are posted to work 


with 


tickets by the operators covering 
each assignment and passed to 
the supervisor daily. In turn, 
the information from these daily 
work tickets (cyclometer reading, 
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Why Hammermill Bond 


STRONG 
for you 


All Hammermill Bond must pass these four stiff tests 
for strength before it can go to work in your office. 


Test No. 1: FOR TENSILE STRENGTH. A precise in- 
strument measures the force necessary to 
pull apart or break a strip of Hammermill 
Bond—so we'll know in advance how 
Hammermill Bond will stand up in a 
ring book, binder, sewed book, or in any 
other service where tearing resistance 
is essential 


Test No. 2: FOR FOLDING ENDURANCE. This checks 
the number of double folds a sheet of Ham- 
mermill Bond can stand before breaking 
through—to insure resistance to dog- 
earing in records constantly used for 
reference. 


LOOK FOR THE 
EFT 


WATERMARK 


Test No.3: FOR TEARING RESISTANCE. Here is 
tested the tearing resistance of Hammermill 
Bond—to prove that it can take fast 
handling and is qualified to keep your 
permanent records untorn, unfrayed 
and legible for years. 


Test No. 4: FOR BURSTING STRENGTH. This ‘‘pop” 
test indicates the pressure required to burst 
a sheet of Hammermill Bond. Jt affords a 
measure of the formation, toughness 
and strength of the fibers—the body—of 
the sheet and, on every run, safeguards 
uniformity in the Hammermill Bond 
you use 


Other tests that are just as strict in Hammer- 
mill’s control laboratories cover surface, 
erasure, weight, writability, printability. 
There are 18 separate tests in all that mi- 
nutely measure every quality you want in 
your office papers. 


iT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


IMPORTANT! Do you know what papers are now 
available? If not, send for the revised Hammermill 
Manual of Paper Information. It lists grades, 
sizes, finishes, weights of Hammermill papers now 
being made. For free copy, mail this coupon or write 
today to: 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Name ion 


BUY WAR BONDS 


LET'S FINISH 
THE JOB 


Position 


(Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead) 





WORKMAN SERVICE HAS MOVED! 
You made us do it. 


Moved to the Garland Building ... 58 E. Washington St. 
We have taken an entire tloor 


We’ve M.O.V.E.D our Workman 
Service ... to great new quarters 
in the heart of downtown Chicago, 
in the Garland Building... 


into larger offices and work- 
rooms, where sound-, light- and color- 
engineers have worked their modern 
magic ... where all the desks and 
chairs for our expert calculating 


operators and typists have been de- 
signed and built especially for com- 
fort, for efficiency ... 


. all to one end... that we may 
produce for you an almost unlimited 
amount of fine work in emergency or 
peak load calculations and typing on 
short notice . . . that you may de- 
pend on us even more. 


WORKMAN SERVICE catcuLatiNG - TYPING - TABULATING 
58 E. Washington St. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


“om unman 


RAN. 


8250 





SUPPORT 











Until the last knock- 
out blow is delivered to 
the Axis Powers it is our 
job at home to continue 
backing our Armed 
Forces by buying 


MORE WAR BONDS. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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cylinders transcribed, time spent 
on outside assignments, and de- 
partments to be charged) is veri- 
fied by the supervisor and posted 
to individual ledger sheets. These 
sheets are totaled, charges trans- 
ferred to a monthly report for our 
audit department, and averages 
calculated for individuals. 

We 


with a unit on which replacement 


strive, as far as_ possible 
demands are heavy, to carry an 
even proportion of typists, Junior 
and senior operators. Our present 
staff consists of two messengers, 
four typists, five junior operators, 
five senior operators, one assistant 
supervisor, and a supervisor. Of 
the 
tioned, three are not stenographers 
but 
whom we may rely for the per- 


five senior operators men- 


rapid, accurate typists, on 


formance of a substantial portion 
of our typing and transcription. 

The rest of our department, ex- 
clusive of the supervisor and her 
assistant, is composed of tran- 
sients, averaging about 1814 vears 
in age, who are in training for 
placement clsewhere as vacancies 
occur. Moving about the bank on 
temporary assignments, these girls 
readily acquire a good working 
knowledge of various departmental 
When 


ings, they are usually the first 


functions. there are open- 
considered, since their transfer im- 
poses no great hardship on the 
unit. Other factors being equal, 
they are promoted according to 
seniority. Occasionally, one of out- 
standing ability, or possibly very 
limited experience, moves out of 
line, depending on the requirements 
of the position to be filled. If, early 
in her training, despite careful 
testing and instruction, a typist 
definite 


persistent lack of speed or accu- 


shows evidences of and 
racy, we consider placing her in a 
line of work more suited to her 
ability. 

The girls realize that salary in- 
creases are closely related to their 
work output; accordingly, they 


All 


salaries are reviewed at least once 


maintain excellent averages. 
during the year and frequently 
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more often in cases of promising 
youngsters. 

Management, likewise, has bene- 
fited from this generous salary 
program and interest in the opera- 
tors’ welfare. In its infancy, our 
unit consisted of four girls, who 
handled the routine typing for 
seven dictators. Over a five-year 
span, the unit has expanded to 
eighteen girls and become “cor- 
porate secretary” to seventy-five 
dictators, performing many duties. 

The centralization of a large 
quantity of our transcription and 
typing has effected a correspond- 
ing reduction in personnel. Our 
records indicate one typist is suffi- 
cient to perform the same volume 
of investment typing formerly re- 
quiring three girls. Court accounts 
and distribution 
necessitate only one experienced 


schedules of 


typist as contrasted with two un- 
der the old system. Previously, it 
customary to employ 


had _ been 
several temporary typists during 
the income tax season. This work 
is now included in our regular 
routine, with no increase in per- 
sonnel. Probably the greatest sav- 
ing has been in the work from 
those departments formerly re- 
quiring full-time stenographers. 
Despite the increasing volume 
and difficulty of our work within 
the unit, we continue to transfer 
our most experienced girls to posi- 
tions in other departments, ac- 
cepting in their stead new and in- 
experienced recruits for training. 
Today sixty-five of our alumni 
serve in various capacities 
throughout our organization. Since 
central units are commonly asso- 
ciated with typing, it may be in- 
teresting to note the positions to 
which these girls were promoted: 
Clerks, 10; typists, 3; stenog- 
raphers, 6; secretaries to branch 
managers, 6; secretaries to junior 
officers, 15; secretaries to senior 
officers, 6; docket analysts, 5; in- 
vestment analysts, 1; security 
analysts, 2; credit analysts, 1; 
tellers, 2; loan assistants, 2; per- 
sonnel assistants, 4; and super- 


visors, 2. 
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EMPLOYERS -PREPARE NEW W-2 
WITHHOLDING 


Form W2 (Rev) 
a 


RECEIPTS THIS 





WITHHOLDING RECEIPT—1944 
tow Income Tes Withacté on Wages 





EAPLOTER BY WHORE FAND (Nome cod odtrem) 


Your ComPANY NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 
city 


Tenet Pager paid deveng che 
cobrene pam 008 





EAPLOTER TO WHORE FAR (Prim bolt seme, etitoree eeve! Sererny Mn) 


TO REMOVE CARBON 





Federal \ncome Tes enbiwtd 


Te EMPLOYEEr Change same and address f wot correctly shows 


Te EMPLOYER The Wichbenting Recsigt may be aud ot peur aeeme tes rere 
| 4 peer 1906 ncome meets che TEST betew 


“ 
1 tne 2 = mee ever $100 AND Line 3 = tow 
sheeting Merrope ae rome were pensed re 
duntond: and acevo, Wem 





Rare 


Bas 








The law requires that the new Form W-2 (With- 
holding Tax Receipt), with provision for indi- 
vidual income tax, be filled out for every person 
in your employ. Cut the time and work involved 
by one-balf, with Watts’ Snap-Apart Forms! 


The law also requires that the employee be 
given two copies and that one copy be sent to 
the Internal Revenue Service. To provide an 
extra copy for your own records, Watts’ Snap- 
Apart Forms come in four-part sets. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS IMPRINTED ON ALL 4 COPIES! 


Important time 


PATENTED STUB 


Employee's nam 


saver! Assures neatness! Eliminates errors! 


HOLDS EACH SET TOGETHER! 


e, address, social security number can be filled in 


now! a Forms will not separate in typewriter and can be 
reinserted, intact, when final figures are ready. 


CARBON PAPER 


ALREADY INTERLEAVED! 


No bother, no mess, no time wasted preparing, inserting or remov- 
ing carbon. Carbons adhere to stub when copies are snapped apart 


for distribution, 


AVAILABLE IN 5 


~SET CONTINUOUS STRIPS! 


Watts’ Snap-Apart Forms are also available in continuous strips 
of five sets—perforated between sets for easy separation. Saves 
time in inserting forms in typewriter. Add 10% to prices below 


for this style, 


ay fot 


i) 
@ $21.50 pet 
ee 720.00 


sk NEW YORK STATE EMPLOYERS—These forms are 
also available in five-part sets with the N. Y. State 
Income Tax Form #105. For these, add 20% to 
prices at left. 


ALFRED ALLEN 


WATTS 


COMPANY, INC. 
216 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 


Mfrs. Snap-Apart and Continuous Carbon 
Interleaved Business Forms. Est. 1897 





Dartnell Report No. 520 


EFFECTIVE SALES MANUALS 


This new 100-page typewritten report 
postwar sales manual. It 


planning a 
standing manuals in 
manuals, 100 pages. 


2 


Leatherette binder. 


should prove helpful if you are 
not only analyzes the most out- 
discusses postwar trends in sales 
Price $5.00. 


use today but 


—Analysis of 250 sales manuals, and the 
features which made them successful 


—Building a sales manual with a check 


list of items to include 


—Plans for getting the sales manual used 
based on 30 companies’ experiences. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
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FIRST AID FOR AILING 


SUGGESTION 
SYSTEMS 


Like any other business activity, 
suggestion systems need constant 
promotion and stimulation. 

To keep any suggestion system 
producing maximum good results, 
to inspire employees, and to win 
their enthusiastic cooperation, con- 
stant, intelligent, and well-planned 
promotion must be scheduled regu- 
larly. 

Industrial Equities, consultants on 
personnel administration problems 
and suggestion systems to many of 
America’s largest employers, have, 
ready for immediate use, materials 
needed to keep any suggestion sys- 
tem, large or small, active and pro- 
ductive. 

You have hundreds of colorful, 
lithographed posters from which to 
choose-posters which have been 
proved successful in bringing in 
more and better suggestions. 

Well-designed, handsome sugges- 
tion boxes, sold outright, not rented, 
are also included in the supplies we 
offer. 

Suggestion blanks, award notices, 
and all other needed supplies are 
ready for immediate use. 

A note on your letterhead brings a 
broadside with prices for materials. 

NOTE: Industrial Equities, Inc., 
supplies are sold outright. You have 
no monthly dues, membership or 
service fees to pay. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUITIES, INC. 


310 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Readers Vote 


a7 


(Continued from page 21) 


the readers’ interest in this mode of 
transportation, we are adding the 
airlines to the poll, and from now 
on will ask all air travelers voting 
on railroads, cities, or hotels to 
include a vote for the most cour- 
teous airline. 
Because of the wide interest 
shown, we are continuing the bal- 
loting, at least for the remainder 
of the year, so that more readers 
will have an opportunity to vote. 
Courtesy, as we all know, plays a 
most important part in business 
today. The lack of it may alienate 
buvers from a city, patrons from 
guests 


a railroad or airline, or 


from a hotel. But more important, 
We, in 


business. cannot expect the rail- 


courtesy is contagious. 
roads, the hotels, the airlines to 
show all the courtesy. We could 
little 


business. We need more courtesy 


use a more of it in every 
in business correspondence, in tele- 
phone calls, and in welcoming visi- 
tors to our offices. For without it, 
we never know when our business 
hands itself a black eye and for- 
ever alienates a customer. 

We ask readers to consider care- 
fully the following points in vot- 
ing: First, no employee of a hotel, 
railroad, or airline can vote for his 
own organization or any similar 
organization. No resident of a city 
can vote for his own city. In our 
own towns we usually go to trade 
where we are known, and few people 
are discourteous to regular cus- 
tomers. It is the stranger who most 
frequently receives the curt an- 
swer, the tart retort, the grudging 
service. For these reasons, we deem 


it fair only to vote for a city where 


on Courtesy 


you are no more than a visitor, for 
a hotel, railroad, or airline where 
you are not an employee. 

In voting for the city, take 
everything into consideration. If 
you are a salesman, consider the 
courtesy and fairness of the buyers 
in that city, as well as the ticket 
sellers, the hotel clerks, the waiters, 
the taxicab drivers, and the aver- 
age Mr. John Citizen with whom 
you come in contact. 

We think it 


against a hotel just because it had 


unfair to vote 
no vacant room to sell you when 
you arrived. Consider the general 
“humanness” of hotel employees, 
not their fawning servility. 

In selecting a railroad for which 
to vote, begin with the ticket agent 
who sold your ticket or made your 
reservation—provided he is a rail- 
road employee—then the train em- 
ployees, and other employees with 
contact. Re- 
present-day traffic 


whom you come in 
member that 
compels them to be brief. They 
simply do not have time to chat 
and gossip or joke under today’s 
conditions. But even with current 
harassment, they can be courteous. 

We have thought of asking rail- 
road and hotel employees to vote 
on us—that is the business pub- 
lic—but so far, we have found no 
formula which we could use in con- 
ducting a poll of this kind, but we 
do want to reiterate that the hotel 
and transportation folks are hu- 
man. They can’t be much more 
polite and courteous to us than we 
are to them. If we do our share 
and mect them half way, we are 
they will go the full 


confident g 


measure with us. 
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WAR BONDS 


BUY THEM— 
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KEEP THEM 
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OFFICE Lseenerce Hie 





Within the next year, almost every office manager in America will be asked to cut 
office expenses. Signs and evidence testify that many top management men are 
planning now to reduce expenses and to simplify many office operations. The wise 
office manager will anticipate this demand for lower expenses and will have a plan 
to put into action before, not after, top management asks for drastic cost reductions 
in office operations. Part of every plan should include an office retooling program 





HICAGO’S OFFICE managers, 

questioned by Office Manage- 
ment Association of Chicago, have 
planned in detail what to do when 
word of Victory comes bouncing 
over the wires. According to a re- 
port just released by the associa- 
tion, 32, of 52 offices questioned, 
will close their offices immediately 
upon receipt of word that the 
European phase of our two wars 
has ended. An additional 13 will 
operate with only a skeleton staff. 
This, of 


word is received on a working day. 


course, assuming that 


If news of Victory is received after 
the close of the working day, but 
before the beginning of the next 
working day, 75 per cent of the 
offices will follow the same program 
as just described. Approximately 
80 per cent of the offices will not 
permit a celebration on the prem- 
ises. The remainder will. About 80 
per cent of the offices closing on 
Victory day will pay employees for 
time off. Even the telephone switch- 
boards of 25 of the 32 offices which 
will close on Victory day will be 
closed also, with no one on the job 


to answer. 
* 
ALARY RATES may be raised 


up to 50 cents an hour without 
National War 


Labor Board, instead of up to 40 


approval of the 


cents an hour, as previously. This 
was authorized by a revision of 
General Order No. 30, issued late 
in November 1944, 
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EW YORK UNIVERSITY’S 
graduate School of Business 
Administration, where 18 military 
procurement and government agen- 
cles are cooperating in offering a 
series of 3-day courses for con- 
tractors and subcontractors, an- 
nounces that the series will be con- 
tinued as long as there is any need 
for it. Courses will be repeated cach 
week. A special effort will be made 
to assist in preparing for termina- 
Classes will be 


Place, New 


tion procedures. 
held at 90 Trinity 
York. 
* 

URPLUS PROPERTY 


mation, and a buyers’ guide of 


infor 


the thousands of surplus items to 
be sold, together with addresses of 
various government agencies hav- 
ing charge of disposal are included 
in a booklet just issued by the 
Special Committee to Study Prob- 
lems of American Small Business. 
Idea is to make the information 
available for the use of small busi- 
ness men who want to buy govern- 
ment property. Copies are avail- 
able from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


* 
EMPORARY FILES are useful 


in caring for material of tem- 
porary interest. One reason so 
many files are jammed is that much 
material, useful for only a_ few 
weeks, is filed and forgotten. F1- 


delity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany of Philadelphia uses a tem- 
porary file in which items of ques- 
tionable or temporary interest and 
value are stored for a brief time 
Material for this file is 
marked, “Destroy if not called for 


ss 


only. 
by The usual period 


for keeping it is two months. 
* 
ENCIL SHARPENERS and 


file fasteners may again be made 
of steel and iron because of a re- 
cent order releasing these ma- 
terials for the manufacture of such 
products. They have not been made 
for two years. A number of other 
items have also been put on the 
list for which steel and iron may 
be used. Some of them are: Per- 
thumbtacks, 
spools, file 


forators, punches, 


file signals, ribbon 
guide and folder tabs, clips, and 
clamps, clipless fasteners. But, as 
with so many other government 
orders, there is a fly in the mo- 
lasses pitcher; many of the manu- 
facturers are in critical labor 
areas and are unable to obtain la- 
bor for the manufacture of these 
items. In other words, “If we had 
some ham, we could have ham-and- 


egg sandwiches, if we had 


gg some 


ss 
Coos 
nt = ed 


* 
USINESS FORMS frequently 


are purchased on a Ind basis, 
order going to lowest bidder. The 
purchase price of business forms 


is far less important than the cost 


1 





of labor required to fill them, post 
them, use them, or file them. It 
often is profitable to pay a little 
more for a better form, profession- 
ally designed and printed, than a 
little less for a poorly designed 


form which costs much more to use. 


* 
ABULATING EQUIPMENT 


more than pays its way at Re- 
public Aircraft Products division 
of The Aviation Corporation of 
Detroit. Using Remington Rand 
tabulating machines, five persons, 
including the supervisor, complete 
the payroll in 50 per cent of their 
time. Remainder of time is devoted 
to labor distribution and cost re- 
ports and to scrap reports, It is 
that 


would require nine people plus a 


estimated manual methods 
supervisor to do the payroll alone. 
Or, to put it 


states 


another way, the 
that for all the 


work done by five persons, eighteen 


company 


would) be required without — the 


tabulating machines. 


HARLES O. LIBBY, head of 
the office management staff of 
Tennessee Valley Authority, re- 
cently said, before a meeting of the 
Atlantic chapter of the National 
Office 


that an office manager should have 


Management Association, 
a place in the organization struc- 
ture generally on a par with the 
offices served. To which we heartily 


agree. 
* 
EW JOBS for 


° “ ss 
erans are going to be a “must 
offices. That 


scarum office boy you thought too 


returned vet- 


in many harum- 
irresponsible to trust with the office 
car, has been piloting a bomber 
perhaps $125,000 to 
build. Or he has been commanding 


that cost 


a platoon of soldiers as a lieu- 
tenant, or perhaps, he’s now a 
major commanding an artillery 
battery. What sort of job are we 
going to offer him when he returns, 
bearing the psychological, if not 
battle? It is 


physical scars of 


something we all need to think 
about these days. 


* 


RMY TRAINING men say that 
the poorest of all training 
methods is the straight lecture, 
most used method in schools and, 
we are sorry to say, in most busi- 
ness training groups. Army advice 
to trainers is to make wider use of 
charts, graphs, illustrations, dem- 
onstrations, and all sorts of props 
and paraphernalia. For cxample, 
the sand table, on which battle 
problems, maneuver problems, and 
other military matters are worked 
out with model equipment, is a 
standard part of army training 
technique. We need to use more 


visual training methods in business. 


* 

cena OFFICES will be 
almost as important a job as 

retooling industry was when war 

production began. In thousands of 

offices, little new equipment has 





ELIMINATE that posting 


machine clatter easily and 


economically with 


R CABINETS 


To use noise-absorbing Acoustor Cabinets on 
your posting, billing, or adding machines, you 
need no alterations of any kind. In a matter of 
minutes, each cabinet can be placed in position 


and quiet will reign supreme . . . 


whether you 


have one machine or several. 


Each Acoustor serves as a semi-private office 
with built-in fluorescent lighting extending the en- 
tire width of the cabinet. No glare—no vibration 
of working trays. Because the use of Acoustor 
Cabinets reduces operator fatigue, you obtain 
more figures accurately posted each day. 


Standard finish of Acoustor Cabinet is office green... fits any standard 


type of posting, billing, or adding machine . . 


in position in a matter of minutes. 


- no alterations. . 


. placed 





You need no extra space 
for Acoustor Cabinets. Here 
18a typical layout in a bank 
of 10 Acoustor-equipped 


machines. 





mad ade 
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Upon request, we can send you names 
of firms using Acoustor Cabinets in your 
territory. Your inquiry will receive prompt 
attention. If you place an order, you can 
expect delivery within four to six weeks. 
Address your card or letter to: 


THE ACOUSTOR COMPANY 











652 MARSHALL ST. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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been purchased or installed in ten To Hel Solve the Need for Better 
years or more. When the de- p 

pression was still raging, there d [ C tl | 4 f R d 
was little incentive to buy. As the an ess 0S y OuSINg 0 ecor S 
depression suddenly turned into 

the war boom, much-needed office BusINESs NOW, has new objectives. One, is economy 
machines were off the market. We of operation. The saving of costs, will set the pattern of 
consider this an excellent time to future profits. Cardineer sets new standards of time-saving, 

have a talk with office machine space-saving and greater efficiency in handling office and 
salesmen to see what is available factory records. It comes in four models—holds up to 15,000 

now, what plans their companies cards and releases skilled help for other important duties. 


ave * new ‘hines, ¢ w ; ; , . . 
have for new machines, and ho Cardineer is compact—built for quick posting or instant 


reference. It is portable, good-looking and will save enough 
. ; in its first year to pay for itself. So, plan now to enjoy Cardineer 
fit into your present and future and be set for the future. Remember, four models to choose 


office routine to help you solve from—with immediate delivery. Write or phone for literature. 
some of today’s and tomorrow’s 
office production problems. DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED * CANTON 2, OHIO 


Offices and Dealers in all Principal Cities 


these new machines, as well as im- 
mediately available machines, will 


* 

paneer will play a larg- 
er part in office machines of the 

future than some people realize. 








For example, there is an electronic 
adding machine that is coupled 
with an addressing machine. As of 
today, only government offices have 
the machine, but it will be ready 
for civilian users soon after the 
war. With this machine you add 
the amounts of checks being mailed 
out as fast as the machine ad- 
dresses them and when the names 
are Addressographed on_ the 
checks, you have the total. Fan- 
tastic? Weil, that just about de- 


scribes it. 4 0 L D , 
* Systems to Fit the Routine 
TRA-DEX FLEX-SITE ROTARY FILES 


HITE COLLAR UNIONS are VERTICAL VISIBLE FILES VISIBLE BOOK 
making progress, gaining in 

membership. Story is that or- 

ganizers for white collar unions 

study conditions in offices very 


svt, ant now, trom ober es Selling as a Postwar Career 


vation and experience, just what 
y 


conditions lead to easy assembly 
DAVID R. OSBORNE 


of a group of people willing to 
> | . . . . , . s Iraining Director, The Studebaker Corporation 
fight for organization in_ their gare DRS isis Seaeianinaa Wteniad Ceadiean ait dea Geman ein 


offices. Many top management 
. Here’s a book for use ir mar rive copy to eac 
groups would be surprised that , fe ; 


ostwar sales training proxram. present Saiesmen. Send 


bd s 
these “outsiders” know more about It's a basic down-to-earth guide ift to men in t 
‘ . “ ° » Size 5 by 7% to selling as a cz r. It dis- wonder what 
Whit Ss gt Yr oO Ww "cs 
hat is going on in their offices elie: ae aekdie sib ents tn aah i, aes ne Oe 
than top management itself. These Cloth beund, tunities which will be open to any man you have 
. J Special prices on alesmen after the war but als 1 possible salesman 
are e kind o anagers who : 
the kind of manage) h enaattie ete. tines Gn Getiiibene tenn cam «0 ceuen. aud dest Geet 
seem most surprised when con- Single copy develop to be successful in sales al high school could 


ork. excellent use of a few cop 


fronted with a list of demands by 
their employees. Price $1 . 00 The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 49, Ili. 
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This Practical 
PROFIT-PRODUCER 
Works Anywhere 


If you think your business is “‘dif- 
ferenc,”’ here are some things you 
should know about the Morton 
Suggestion System. 


1—This veteran of more than 10, 
ooo installations gets a sus- 
tained volume of time and 
money-saving ideas from the 
employes of any kind or type 
of business. 

~The Morton Suggestion Sys- 
tem is complete. Its equipment 
methods and appeals were de- 
signed by professionals to get 
action from employes. 


Properly operated Morton Sug- 
gestion Systems usually return 
a year’s cost within 30 days. 


4—The Morton Suggestion Sys- 
tem costs less to use than 
“home made”’ makeshifts. 


It costs nothing to get complete 
details about what this valuable 
aid to more profitable operation 
can do for you. Make ic your busi- 
ness to get that story immediately. 
Write us today. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, II. 


Better Stores for Your Retailers 


(Continued from page 15) 


inch on the planning boards rep- 
resents + feet of actual measure- 
ments in the stores. 

Admiral Corporation, Chicago 
manufacturer of radio receivers 
and home appliances, recently ex- 
hibited at its distributors’ meeting 
in Chicago a model retail store set 
up which it is recommending for 
its dealers. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany has approached the problem 
from a different angle. This com- 
pany has been working with com- 
mittees in several retail fields to 
develop modern stores in several 
lines. Armstrong’s purpose is to 
create a demand for its own floor 
coverings and building materials, 
but the end results will be the same 

better stores for retailing. 

As one sales authority says, 
“While there has been some im- 
provement in retail stores, they are 
essentially the same as they were 
20 to 30 years ago, in the great 
majority of cases. This is especial- 
lv true of the average independent 
store throughout the country. Un- 
less we bring about major and ex- 
tensive improvements, new types 
of retailing will continue to grow 
at the expense of the independent 
dealer.” 

Actually, there has been major 
improvements in many stores. Open 
counters have pushed aside high 
shelves in thousands of stores. 
Floor displays, with tons of mer- 
chandise in easy reach of cus- 
tomers, have become the rule in 
many food stores. But in many 
others, we still have the small doors 
and walled windows which seem to 
hide the store behind its show win- 
dows. A new tendency is coming 
forward today to turn the entire 
store into a display window, with 
open fronts, large doors, and solid 
glass through which the entire 
store is visible to the passer-by on 
the sidewalk. 

These open stores have been de 


scribed by one writer as, “machines 


for selling,” and that seems to be 
as good a description as any. It is 
no secret that the chain operators 
have extensive plans for drastic 
improvements in present stores 
and major departures from the 
common-place in all new stores. 

Perhaps not typical of the en- 
tire country, but at least evidence 
of a trend is the experience of the 
Long Island banker who canvassed 
his town and found that practical- 
ly every retail property owner was 
willing to remodel and modernize 
at war’s end. 

To manufacturers whose lines 
are a major part of a dealer’s 
sales, this is a problem which seems 
worthy of careful attention, be- 
cause any manufacturer who de- 
pends upon independent stores for 
a large share of his volume cannot 
hope to maintain this volume if his 
retail outlets are obsolete and un- 
able to compete with the chains. 

To the manufacturer who is at- 
tempting to create new dealerships, 
as many are in fields such as re- 
frigerators, automobiles, heavy 
household appliances, radio receiv- 
ers, pianos, and similar lines, it 
seems essential that they have 
plans to help dealers build a new 
store of modern type, or remodel 
old premises. The day has passed 
when a dealer can rent any old 
store, use the same front and win- 
dows which have been there for 
many years, and expect to succeed. 
Watch the chain stores; they al- 
most never enter old premises, 
without doing a rather thorough 
face-lifting or streamlining job. 
The time once was when the chains 
were content to nail up their tradi- 
tional raised letter signs, wash the 
windows, install the window dis- 
plays, and open for business. To- 
day, they build a store almost 
from the ground up, leaving noth- 
ing but the three walls and only 
that part of the front wall which 
isa functional part of the building. 
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Employee polls usually show that industry seldom, if ever, earns as much profit as the 


All 


workers imagine; that management’s salaries are lower than workers think, and that 
the workers would not be satisfied with the small returns earned on invested capital. 


With these facts in mind, industry is constantly giving the workers more facts to en- 


lighten them on the true status of business to counteract claims of business enemies 





5,000 Railway Express Employees Lead 
Groups in Training Program 


Reviewing the results of the 
employee program 
adopted a year ago by Railway 
Express Agency, L. O. Head, 
president, says that 80,000 men 
and women in the employ of 
the company are now attending 
regular monthly classes devoted 
to special study of air and rail 
express subjects. 

A special problem in man- 
power shortage began to be felt 
when employees of experience 
were being called into the 
Armed Services in increasing 
numbers. At a recent date, the 
total number of expressmen in 
the Army, Navy, and other 
services passed 21,000. Replace- 
ments, many of them women, 
did not have the specialized 
knowledge required in the ex- 
pedited handling of the wide 
range of commodities moving in 
express channels. Today, 5,000 
supervisors are acting as in- 
structors and leaders of local 
groups taking up progressive 
courses of instruction. 

The express agency training 
system is under the direction 
of the public relations depart- 
ment at the executive head- 
quarters in New York City. 
The work is carried forward 
by training supervisors in the 
thirteen operating areas by 
which the Express Agency or- 
ganization covers the entire 
‘ountry. ‘These turn, 
lirect local supervisors in 
‘harge of training. 
Che work is done in especially 
quipped classrooms established 
n terminals and offices at all 


training 


men, in 


employee 


‘hese points. 
Training bulletins are issued 
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monthly, so all employees cover 
the same subjects simultaneous- 
lv. A wide range of topics is 
covered each month. The group 
conference method of instruc- 
tion and special study is used, 
to enable employees to exercise 
their own initiative in improv- 
ing themselves. To insure maxi- 
mum participation, the classes 
are restricted to 25. 
A recent survey 
that 20,965 men and women 
driving express pick-up, de- 
livery, and transfer trucks, and 
19,664 terminal employees were 
the largest of several groups 
attending. Line employees, chief 
among them 4,880 messengers 
on duty in express cars on pas- 
senger trains, cannot attend 
classes because of their road 
duties and are instructed by 
means of special bulletins. 
The training program, ac- 
cording to Mr. Head, has so 
speeded up the knowledge and 
efficiency of new and old em- 
ployees alike, that the Express 
Agency adopted it as a perma- 


indicated 


nent part of its operations. 
It is believed that 
these training programs which 


many of 


are now in action will be con- 
tinued after the ending of the 
war, because many companies 
have found them to be profit- 
as Mr. Head _ points 
out above, when he that 
the Railway Express program 
will be permanent, it is thought 


able. Just 


says 


that nearly all companies will 
look 
as a permanent part of busi- 
future. We will 


never go back to learning busi 


upon employee training 
ness in the 


ness “the hard way.” 








BOOKLET ON COURTESY 


How to answer “fool” questions put to them by 
the public, is one of the topics covered in a re- 
cently issued 48-page booklet by the Illinois Cen- 
tral System. Title of the booklet is, Making and 
Holding Friends Through Courtesy. It has been 
distributed to all emplovees of the railroad in an 
effort to assist them in creating a more courteous 


atmosphere for travelers and patrons of the road. 








Children in Paper Salvage Drive 
Of Curtiss Candy 


Curtiss Candy Company, of 


Chicago, has salvaged more 
than eighteen million pounds of 
wastepaper 
gan, Otto 


ind president, 


since the war be- 


Schnering, founder 
announced = re- 
cently. 
Approximately 
pounds have been brought in 


three million 


to Curtiss’ offices, plants, and 


warehouses by employees, or 


have been saved by the eco 


nomical use of paper through 


out the organization, Mr. 


Schnering said. This paper has 


been sold to paper dealers to 


go directly on the nation’s pa 


pile. In addition, 


per scrap 
eighteen million candy cartons 


ind boxes equal to tppront 


mately fifteen million pounds ot 


wastepaper have been sal 


vaged for re-use throug! n 


extensive carton return pro 
gram which has been conducted 


194], 


phase of the 


since the fall of 
“A colorful 
company’s 


paper salvage i 


regular 
‘Kiddies’ 
Serap Paper Drives’ which have 
held 


tivities has heen the 


Saturday morning 


heen every two weeks 
since the first of the year,” Mr. 
Schnering said. “Each child who 
brings ten pounds or more of 
wastepaper to the company’s 
office, during these drives, 
Ruth 


candy bar, and other prizes are 


main 


receives a free Baby 


ilso given to the youngsters 


bringing in the most paper each 


week. Since the drives began 


early this vear, the children 


ive collected more than 85,000 


nds of wastepaper—-a_ sub- 
contribution to the 
il. Proceeds from 
the paper collected 
Drives 


these Kiddies’ 


adonated to various war 


ny COMMpany 


it Would 





Chesapeake-Ohio Shows How 


Labor Costs Grow 


In the chart reproduced on 
this page, taken from the road’s 
annual statement, it becomes 
apparent that labor costs for 
the railroad are growing out of 
proportion to the number of 
employees at work. Charts of 
this nature help employees and 
stockholders alike to under- 
stand the problems facing busi- 
ness today. 

As the chart shows, there 
were 21,970 employees in 1939, 
and they drew a total of $42,- 


052,000. By 1943, there were 
only 27,739 employees, an addi- 
tion of 26.25 per cent. During 
this same period, the payrolls 
increased from $42,052,000 to 
$70,755,000, which is an increase 
of 68.25 per cent. 

This wage increase came dur- 
ing a time when it was neces- 
sary to employ many inex- 
perienced people, some of whom 
were undoubtedly less valuable 
than the more experienced em- 
ployees whom they replaced. 


Grandmothers of America in War Work 


Pledge All-Out Effort 


The fifty-three grandmothers, 
employed in war work at the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Detroit, and founding 
chapter of the Grandmothers 
of America in War Service 
(GAWS), made the following 
pledge to help overcome the 
danger of over-optimism here 
at home before the war is fin- 
ished: “We, the Grandmothers 
of America in War Service, 
pledge ourselves to work even 
harder in producing the ma- 
terials and equipment for our 
Armed Forces, so that the final 
drives against the enemy will 
be matched by our continued 
all-out sacrifices, to the end 
that the day of total victory 
may be brought nearer, and our 
fighting men can come back 
sooner to the homes and fami- 
lies of those they love. We call 
on all other grandmothers in 
war work to join us in this 


pledge of renewed effort in the 
crucial days ahead that lead to 
peace.” 

The Servel Grandmothers’ 
Club, one of the largest or- 
ganizations of its kind, with a 
membership of 160 women in 
the plant, who are either 
grandmothers or great-grand- 
mothers, has set up a record of 
266 years of accumulated ser- 
vice; an average length of ser- 
vice of over 21% years at Servel, 

Indiana. Ac- 
recent 


Ine., Evansville, 
cording to a survey, 
grandmothers work 
around the clock, 49 of them 
working on the night shift, and 
some of them 


these 


come to work 
from distances as far away as 
53 miles. They boast the lar- 
gest membership in the Grand- 
mothers War Bond League. The 
picture below ‘shows the grand- 
mothers at their annual picnic, 
held at the Servel Cabin. 





AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 





24,310 
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Suggestion Contest Pays 
A-M Employees $2,872 


Awards worth a total of 
$2,872 will be given to em- 
ployees of Addressograph-Mul- 
tigraph Corporation, leading 
manufacturer of machines 
which simplify business meth- 
ods, Cleveland, Ohio, in recog- 
nition of labor-saving, time- 
saving, and material-saving sug- 
gestions the workers made in a 
three-month contest just ended, 
W. H. Casson, works manager, 
announced today. 

One hundred fifty-six prize- 
winning suggestions were vol- 
unteered by one hundred of the 
corporation’s office, factory, and 
field workers. 

Largest individual sum will 
zo to Fred Budnick, a worker 


in the punch press department 
of Addressograph-Multigraph’ 
main plant at 1200 Babbit 
Road, Cleveland. 

He will receive $385, having 
submitted six suggestions which 
were adopted. For two of 
these, he will be given $15( 
each and for the others he will 
receive smaller Among 
his suggestions was one which 
eliminated the burring opera 
tion on more than 6,000,000 Ad 
dressograph year, 
many of which are used by the 
Armed Services. 
gestion was 


sums. 


plates per 


Another sug 
for equipping a 
punch and die with a motorized 
feeding attachment, which 
greatly cut costs. 
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Perfex Now 
Has Employee 
Pension Plan 


Julius K. Luthe, president, 
Perfex Corporation, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has announced that 
the directors of Perfex have 
approved a profit-sharing plan, 
designed to provide its em- 
ployees with retirement bene- 
fits at age 65. All benefits are 
in addition to those provided 
by the federal social security 
program. 

The plan requires no contri- 
butions from any employee. 
Each year, Perfex will con- 
tribute 20 per cent of its 
profits, after allowance for a 
predetermined return on the 
company’s net worth. The cor- 
poration’s estimated contribu- 
tion for this year will amount 
to $80,000. 

Every regular, full-time em- 
ployee who has completed four 
years in the continuous employ 
of the corporation, and who has 
attained the age of 30, will 
participate in the plan. Each 
year’s contribution by the com- 
pany will be allocated indi- 
vidually to each eligible par- 
ticipating employee, in accord- 
ance with a uniform formula 
based upon the employee's 
earnings for the year and the 
number of years in the employ 
of the company. 

The total amount allocated 
to each employee during the 
entire period of his or her par- 
ticipation will be paid to the 
employee on a _ predetermined 
retirement basis. Participants 
who leave Perfex, prior to re- 
tirement, will receive, accord- 
ing to a formula, a portion on 
all of the amounts allocated to 
them. The plan also provides 
total disability and death bene- 
fits for employees. 

The funds will be invested 
in securities, life insurance, and 
annuity policies. The plan will 
be administered by Marine 
National Exchange Bank of 
Milwaukee, as trustee, and a 
committee of three members 
appointed by the board of 
directors of Perfex. 

As a result of the plan, every 
employee will have a personal, 
beneficial interest in the profits 
of the company. 

Reports from insurance men 
indicate that an unusually large 
number of companies are in- 
augurating similar plans at 
this time. Many companies are 
studying the different methods, 
and it is expected more will 
act soon. 
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New Orleans Public Service Company Booklet 


Aids New Employees 


In an unusually well-illus- 
trated and printed booklet of 
32 pages, the New Orleans 
Public Service Company tackles 
the double job of informing 
employees about the company’s 
services to the public and in- 
structing the new employee 
concerning the practices, meth- 
ods, and rules of employment 
with the company. 

One of the unusual features 
of the booklet, entitled, Things 
You Will Want to Know About 
Public Service, is a large, map- 
type illustration inset at the 


back of the book, showing the 
location of the twenty principal 
properties of the company in 
the city of New Orleans. 

Printed in three colors, the 
book describes the company’s 
organization, department by 
department, explaining the 
reason for the various working 
divisions. Properties are illus- 
trated in a photogravure brown 
ink, with the text in black, and 
decorations in green ink. 

In the book is an explanation 
of the free life insurance plan, 
the retirement plan, provision 


Farrel-Birmingham Booklet Lists Reasons 
For Disciplinary Action 


Another booklet, Your Job, 
similar in purpose to the one 
of the New Orleans Public 
Service Company, has recently 
been published by the Farrel- 
Birmingham Company, Inc., of 
Ansonia and Derby, Connec- 
ticut, and Buffalo, New York. 

Unusual feature of this book- 
let is that it lists 17 offenses 
of employees, which are certain 
to bring disciplinary action. 
They are: Repeated tardiness, 
quitting early habitually, un- 
authorized absence from as- 
signed place of work, wasting 
time, wasting materials, horse- 
play, fighting on the job, intoxi- 
cation or drinking on the job, 
refusal to obey orders, careless 


handling of tools or equipment, 
violating safety 
stealing, falsifying records or 
reports, unexcused or habitual 
absences, failure to report in- 
jury, gambling, tampering with 
clock card registry. 

Included in the booklet is a 
brief history of the company, 
and a description of the tests, 
such as aptitude or psychologi- 
cal, which may be given to em- 
ployees. There is the usual in- 
formation about time clocks, 
visiting, the 


regulations, 


working hours, 
wage policy, job ratings, merit 
ratings, pay periods, overtime 
payments, payroll deductions, 
and other topics of similar im- 
portance. 


for emergency loans, educa- 
tional assistance. The company 
will advance the cost of tuition 
for courses which will help an 
employee in his work, Upon 
completion of any course ap- 
proved, the company cancels 
the loan. 

Other important factors ex- 
plained in the book are: Poli- 
cies and procedures, hours of 
work, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, plus a report on the 
stability of the business and 
the future of the public service 
operation. 


“E” Buttons Thrown 
Enrages Workers 


Following the award of an 
“E” flag in a west side Chicago 
plant, an officer of the company 
went around through the plant 
distributing “E” buttons to the 
employees. Seemingly in a great 
hurry, he did not stop to speak 
to the workers, and when in- 
troduced to them merely threw 
the “E” buttons on their desks. 

One employee’s comment 
was, “I felt like quitting when 
he threw that button at me. 
My boss introduced him to me, 
but he didn’t even acknowledge 
the introduction.” 

Other employees had similar 
complaints, and it seems that 
the “E” ceremony did more 
harm than good in this plant. 
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SYSTEM Zagat 


No business can be better than the sum total of its methods. If the “‘little things’’ 
are done badly, are neglected, or carelessly handled, then the more important 
phases of management are certain to suffer. Here is a department which publishes 
about 100 ideas a year for short cuts, time- and money-saving methods, promotion 
and business building plans. Check and pass along items to interested executives 











1. Armstrong Cork 
Designs Interiors 


PICTURED on this page is a design for 
a model restaurant which Armstrong 
Cork Company, in collaboration with the 
National Restaurant Association, is pre- 
senting to the restaurant owners. 

The restaurant design is the result of 
collaboration of restaurant men, archi- 
tects, equipment designers, and _ food 
merchandisers. Armstrong has presented 
several other model designs for different 
types of retail establishments during 
1944. Design for the Armstrong version 
of the postwar drugstore was illustrated 
in the September issue of AmeErIcAN 
Business, and in the August issue there 
appeared an illustration of a model 
beauty parlor. Next in the series will be 
a design for a model florist shop. Even- 
tually the company expects to present a 
design for each of the main types of 
retail stores. For further information 
about retail store designs in this issue 
readers are referred to page 14. 
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2. Urges Conservation 
Of Work Garments 


UNLESS there are signs that the war 
in Europe will come to a victorious con- 
clusion before next spring, thereby ap- 
preciably slowing down government cot- 
ton textile purchases, there will be an 
actual “famine” in barber and beauty 
shop service essentials, restaurant table 
napery, white sheeting, and cotton work 
garments, according to Roy J. Fried- 
man, Chicago, president of the Linen 
Supply Association of America. 

The “famine” will also extend to gar- 
ments worn in food packing plants, 
pharmaceutical laboratories, and other 
industries supplying the Armed Forces, 
which must have immaculate garments 
for sanitary production, Mr. Friedman 
said. 

In a warning to all linen supply in- 
dustry customers to treat merchandise in 
their possession with greater care than 
ever, Mr. Friedman explained: 

“The tempo of government buying for 


the Armed Forces has increased rather 
than diminished, as we had hoped. If the 
Battle of Germany continues for several 
more months government buying will 
undoubtedly be expanded. Not only do 
the Army and Navy now have priorities 
on the output of practically every avail- 
able cotton textile loom, but the Army 
is buying up every cotton item on which 
the quartermaster department can lay its 
hands. One order calls for a million bath 
towels of various sizes and colors. Mil- 
lions of additional smaller huck and 
crash towels are also on order.” 


3. Office Managers 
Study Suggestions 


THE Suggestion System as a Tool of 
Management was the subject of a cur- 
rent study of the Research Committee 
of the Office Management Association of 
Chicago. Forty-eight companies in the 
Chicago metropolitan area were surveyed. 
Twenty-seven companies reported estab- 
lished suggestion systems in operation. 
Of these, 10 companies have a system 
operating both in the office and in the 
plant, while the remaining 17 have a 
system in effect for either plant em- 
ployees or office employees. 

About 60 per cent of the suggestion 
systems in force include supervisors as 
well as other employees as authorized 
participants. In 77 per cent of the com- 
panies with systems, employees are per- 
mitted to submit their ideas anonymous- 
ly. On the subject of awards for sugges- 
tions, 80 per cent of the companies pay 
an award in cash. Half the companies 
have a definite minimum range from 
$1.00 to $5.00 with the latter the most 
popular amount; 63 per cent of the sug- 
gestion systems base the award on a 
fixed percentage of estimated savings. 

In 78 per cent of the companies with 
systems, a “suggestion committee” ap- 
proves or rejects suggestions. The most 
popular medium of notifying the sug- 
gestor is a direct notice, although other 
media include a suggestion bulletin, house 
organ, and a bulletin board. In most of 
the companies the award is presented by 
the suggestion committee. 
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4. Repair Truck to 
Keep *Em Rolling 


CONSOLIDATED  Freightways _ Inc., 
with headquarters in Portland, Oregon, 
maintains a mobile repair unit to handle 
road breakdowns. The interior of the 
truck, illustrated on this page, shows 
some of the equipment to be used in the 
work performed by the crew. The truck 
is constantly on call and is ready to go 
anywhere within a hundred-mile radius 
of Portland when the truck lines’ road 
equipment breaks down. 

The truck carries a complete stock of 
gaskets, piston rings, wheel bearings, 
connecting rods, sleeves, and other mis- 
cellaneous standard parts. It also carries 
a stock of motor oil, castor oil, trans- 
mission grease, and a complete welding 
and cutting outfit, a chain block, and a 
device for lifting rear ends. This latter 
device has been patented by Consolidated 
Freightways. 

Another feature is a canvas hood which 
may be attached to the rear of the re- 
pair truck so as to form a tent over the 
motor of the truck under road repair. 
There is also a six-volt wiring hookup 
with an outlet at the rear of the repair 
truck so that the repairman may be 
sure of good light on his emergency re- 
pair jobs. 


5. Films Aid in 
War Work 


TUNNEL movies, shown daily before 
the start of work shifts and during lunch 
periods at the Boeing Airplane Company 
plant in Wichita, Kansas, may not have 
the appeal of a supercolossal Holly- 
wood epic, but let a projection machine 
stop or fail to start during a showing, 
and listen to the reaction. 
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“Where’s our show?” is a most fre- 
quently heard question. Then by way of 
answering the plant, educational depart- 
ment gets busy and remedies the trouble. 

Not that it happens very often. In 
fact, it is a rarity nowadays with the 
installation of new automatic clocks 
which will start and stop the film pro- 
grams on schedule without the benefit or 
attention of an operator. 

Another and perhaps a better indica- 
tion of the program’s popularity is the 
daily attendance figures of 1,000 to 2,000 
spectators. Perhaps the best indication 
of the program’s popularity is the daily 
attendance figures of 3,600 spectators. 
The estimated attendance for October 
was 78,000 for the twenty-two working 
days of the company. 

What kind of films do employees like 
best? That question can’t be fully an- 
swered because the film fare has been 
largely limited to war action, home front 
activities, sports, and educational films, 
such as “The Identification of a Jap 
Zero,” “Coffee,” “The Pride of Colum- 
bia,” “Cannon on Wings” (the story of 
the P-39), and all the various indoctrina- 
tion films shown at Army induction cen- 
ters. More recently films, such as “The 
Pearl Harbor Attack,” “Tarawa,” have 
been viewed eagerly. However, the film, 
“Wings Up,” which depicts the intensive 
training, often exacting to the point of 
sheer exhaustion, of new trainees, has 
caused some women workers to voice 
complaints. “We know the training is 
tough, but this film tends to depress us,” 
was the substance of their complaints. 

Films are changed twice each week, 
and are shown in two tunnels of the main 
plant, and at one location in an adjoin- 
ing plant. All films shown are slanted to 
the war effort and no films are shown 
which depict comedy, or are of a light 
nature, 
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Hundreds of inquiries, result- 
ing from PAYNEHEAT adver- 
tising in 30 magazines, are 
reaching us and our dealers... 
proof of the exceptional post- 
war sales opportunity for our 
representatives everywhere! 


ZONE-CONDITIONING 

new-day successor to old- 
fashioned central heating, for 
large and small homes. Circu- 
lated winter warmth, cooling 
summer ventilation con- 
trolled by zones or single rooms. 


NEW BOOKLET BEING PRINTED 


To date, we have had only 
a preliminary folder on 
ZONE-CONDITIONING, 
but now we are publish- 
ing a new, more complete 
booklet, of interest to both 
“trade” and public. Your 
copy mailed on request. 


p44 PAYNE FURNA s 


Payne FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC 


Beverly Hills, California 
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Production costs have decreased in many industries, despite higher wage costs, be- 


cause plants, shops, and factories have been properly tooled for efficient production. 


The same careful tooling of the administrative and office departments of business 
will often bring a greater reduction in costs and bring management needed facts 








Adjustable Chairs Ready 
After First of Year 
NEW POSTWAR models of Kewaunee 


automatic adjustable chairs and_ stools 
will be ready to ship shortly after Jan- 
uary 1, according to the maker, Kewau- 
nee Manufacturing Company. Outstand- 
ing features of the new steel chair are: 
Automatic adjustment of seat height to 
suit any individual, large or small, mere- 
ly by lifting the seat; no bolts or screws 
are used, Four height ranges, from 12 
to 15 inches, 15 to 21 inches, 18 to 27 
inches (the most popular range for in- 
dustrial use), and 24 to 36 inches. The 
shaped steel back rest may be adjusted 
both vertically and horizontally in rela- 
tion to the seat. 
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New Presentation Album 
Help to Salesmen 


PHOTODEX, a new album, manufac- 
tured by Acme Visible Records, Inc., 
meets the salesman’s need for convenience 
and compactness in visual sales presenta- 
tions. It is designed for assembling ma- 
terial in an easily presented manner. The 
Photodex album is Il by 15 inches in 
size, and is bound in genuine leather, with 
a decorative gold border on the front 
cover. It opens like a book to lie flat on 
desk or table, and has fifty Acme visible 
pockets with a capacity of a hundred 
8 by 10-inch prints, or two hundred 
5 by 7-inch photos, or a combination of 
the two sizes. All prints may be visibly 
indexed, with indexing protected by the 
celluloid edge of the card. Pockets are 
designed to hold photos securely in place 
without the use of art corners or stickers 
of any kind, and without the necessity 
of using envelopes or celluloid coverings 
to cloud photos. Photos may be removed 
or changed instantly to insert new ones, 
yet any desired filing arrangement can 
be maintained. 


Rule Converts Measures 
To Metric System 


THE CONVERTISOR is a new calcula- 
tor which converts English weights and 
measures, both linear and liquid, to the 
metric system, and also performs mul- 
tiplication and division. It is 6 inches 
in diameter and consists of two laminated 
Vinylite discs, one opaque printed in 
black, the other clear transparent printed 
in red. The Convertisor is made by the 
C-Thru Ruler Company which also 
makes the Spee-Dotter. This is a trans- 
parent plastic ruler for making accurate 
dotted lines, parallel lines, and is fully 
graduated for ruling and measuring. 
The ruler comes in two lengths—pocket 
size, 8 inches, and desk size, 1214 inches; 
both 1% inches wide. 


Ribbon Inker Renews 


Dried Out Ribbons 


A HIGH percentage of discarded office 
machine ribbons—typewriter, adding 
machine, teletype, timeclock, Addresso- 
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graph, and similar ribbons—according to 
recent surveys, are not worn out, but are 
dried out. These ribbons may be reju- 
venated with the new Ribboninker at 
low cost in a few minutes’ time. This 
machine applies a uniform coating of ink 
on the ribbon as it is drawn through an 
ink saturated pad, kept inked by the 
fountain mounted on top. The ribbon 
passes through pressure rollers and is 
rewound under tension on an empty 
spool, and is immediately ready for use. 
The new Ribboninkers come in Model 
“C” which re-inks ribbons up to three- 
fourth inches wide, and Model “D” which 
re-inks ribbons up to two inches wide. 
Each unit is sturdily built with a two- 
piece die cast frame with steel shafts 
and adjustable ribbon holders. Addi- 
tional felt inking pads and ink in black, 
blue, purple, brown, and red are avail- 
able for offices using ribbons of more 
than one color. The manufacturer, Dis- 
play Equipment Company, will gladly 
send more information. 


Slim Fluorescent Lamps 
For Change of Pace 


SLENDER fluorescent tubes, in 42-, 64-, 
72-, and 96-inch lengths, producing 
the effect of a long ribbon of light, will 
be manufactured by Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, as soon as war conditions per- 
mit. The four sizes will permit a change 
of pace in fluorescent lighting design and 
will make it possible to use these lamps 
in places where reflector space is re- 
stricted. The new Slimline lamps were 
developed primarily for showcases, wall 
cases, and coves in stores, restaurants, 
and other places where a long, slim light 
source is desired. They will start imme- 
diately at the flick of a switch, and all 
four lengths are designed to burn at 
various levels of brightness, operating on 
either 100 or 200 milliamperes of current. 
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Calculator to Compute 
Payroll and Taxes 


\ NEW payroll calculator to compute 
payrolls in accordance with Federal 
Wages and Hours Laws, Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, Executive Order 
No. 9240, and Federal Withholding Tax 








Laws, effective January 1, 1945, is now 
being offered by the Payroll Audit Com- 
pany. Regular pay, overtime pay, and 
total pay are all prefigured for rates 
ranging from 30 cents to $2.00 per hour 
for a work week of from one-quarter 
Withholding tax 
1 daily, weekly, 


hour to hours. 
tables compute tax on 
biweekly, semimonthly, or monthly basis. 
The actual size of this compact calculator 
is 814% by 11 inches. It is printed in two 
colors on ledger con- 
veniently indexed with celluloid covered 
metal hinged, gold 
leather in a 


sixty 


paper, and is 


tabs, and bound in 
stamped, black 
loose-leaf binder. 
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© Str lined for speediest op . 

®@ Countless uses in every department. - 

®@ Photo-exact accuracy and privacy assured. 

®@ Easy-to-read, permanent photo-copies at 
amazingly low cost. 

® So simple to operate any inexperienced boy 
or girl learns quickly. 

@ 159 current uses shown by survey. 


Use A-PE-CO to Photo-Copy: 
Letters Records Blueprints 
Contracts Pictures Tracings 
... anything up to 18” x 22”, even when 
printed on both sides — printing, writing, 
drawings, photographs. Saves steno-copying, 
proofreading, checking. Essential in your 
reconversion, new planning and sales de- 
velopment. 


Send for Folder 
See how others use A-PE-CO 
to save time, increase efficiency 
and speed work. Write for 
A-PE-CO folder today! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-124, Chicago 14, IIL, 
Representatives in principal cities 
in Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


MEBUO 


Modern Sales Portfolios 
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One of many types normally available 
for sales needs. Lightweight, compact, 
yet built for heavy duty. Write for 
booklet “Modern Presentation Equip- 


ment for the Sales Force.” 


STEIN BROS. 


- Manupac r/7) os (2 


231 Green St., Chicago 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
Absorb less active in business manage- 
ink— save on U l h 4 

tisbeis iia ment. Unless otherwise stated, 


it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





: SOUND CONDITIONING FOR OF- 
Any size or width = FICE WORKERS, a 12-page booklet 
available from The Celotex Corporation, 
briefly states the facts concerning noise 
in offices and tells how it may be elimi- 


Cost You less Through 


Burroughs Discount Purchase Plans nated. Several views of modern interiors 
Burroughs special-formula roll papers show how and where Acousti-Celotex 
Sar acee oc cndeainady clean 90 has been installed with good results, and 
double wound; in any size or width. the answers to twenty-five pertinent 
NEF ee ee ee ent questions on sound conditioning in offices 
other business machine roll papers, are both interesting and informative. 


through Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans. Call your local Burroughs office 
or write direct to Burroughs Adding * * . 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


FIFTH revised edition of The dutomo- 
bile User’s Guide contains wartime sug- 
B M. h gestions on how to get the most out of 
urroug ~ your car and make it last longer, how 
to save gasoline, tires, and repair bills. 
SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES The suggestions apply to owners of all 
makes and year models, to expert as 
| well as beginner. A list of fifteen “self- 
| quiz” questions get the 64-page book off 
| to a good start. For instance, do you 
know why it is bad to park under an 
elm tree, or whether motor oil ever wears 
out, and can you name twenty things 
that affect gas economy? The answers are 
Catalogs, Sales all there, and the book is fully indexed. 
Presentations and Manuals Prepared and distributed by the cus- 
ce tomer research staff of General Motors 

Corporation. 





* _ *. 


PROSPECTS for the immediate postwar 
farm market, as regards electrical farm 
| equipment and appliances, have been es- 
timated at $1,500,000,000. This market 
| for the big and little manufacturer, con- 
| sisting of around 30,000,000 people in 
| 8,000,000 dwellings on 6,000,000 U.S. 
farms, is described in the George S. May 
You can increase the effectiveness and effi- Company’s report, The Farm Market for 


ciency of your catalogs and manuals by index- 5) . ‘ " 
ing them with AICO Tadexes. fanufacturers. Another report from the 





ee, ee try— 

With the strong competition of the next same company, The Plywood Industry 
few years, the streamlined catalog will get Will Outsiders Take It Over? details how 
oe Sane the march of wartime threatens industry 
AICO Indexes provide the quick reference, = . pig 
the fast availability of needed information that from the outside, and tells what strides 
is required for today and for our post-war busi- in technology can do to an industry and 


ness world, 


Send for the AICO Index Selector—with its markets. 


samples of styles and types of indexing. It will * * * 

help you put sales appeal in your catalog. 
p— -Mail This Coupon for AICO Index Selector=- — PACKAGING problems in the postwar 
| G. J. Aigner Co.—Dept. AB | era will find a solution in Kimberly- 
1 feet iiwois | Clark Corporation’s new booklet, Here’s 
1 PLEASE SEND ME AICO INDEX SELECTOR | How Kimpak Can Solve Your Postwar 
! Name <a Packing Problem. There are twelve pages 
t Company ' filled with detailed, how-to-use illustra- 
ei | tions and drawings, showing the many 
| Cit Stat 1 uses for Kimpak, whether it’s to protect 

, . e oo ‘ a 
Sees a lc eh ee a le small, irregularly shaped, machined- 
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ARE YOU PAYING AN 


EXTRA PAYROLL TAX? 





YE you are, in effect, 


9 paying an extra tax 
if you are making up your 
Payroll by the conventional 
method; because the clerical 
cost can amount to as much as 
Vy of 1% of the total Payroll. 

Modern Payrolls, with de- 
ductions, withholdings, install- 
ments and tax records; call for 
a modern, time saving system. 

The TARCO Payroll System 
produces the check or cash 
receipt and all other records 
simultaneously; eliminating 
unnecessary transcriptions. Cut 
your Payroll-making costs. 


Send for a FREE sample 








of TARCO Payroll Forms 


TALLMAN, ROBBINS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


316 West Superior Street 
CHICAGO 10 ILLINOIS 














OUR MEN NEED 


x BOOKS x 


\ 


4a 


SEND dtss 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 





GIVE A BOOST WITH A BOOK 
—Good books, in good condition, 
are wanted by the 1944 VICTORY 
BOOK CAMPAIGN for men in all 
branches of the service. Leave 
yours at the nearest collection 
center or public library. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 








Steel Guide Tabs 


Are Your Guide Tabs 





NM? Es Cut them off 








Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
Insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co. 
St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 376, Exeter, Nebr. 


Steel Signals 















Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. C actual samples (all 
styles, co) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. “e co. 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 
ny wae FILE 
a SIGNALS 


Tax Bulletin 
e | NEW PAYROLL TAX 


Errecrive JANUARY 1945 


FREE BULLETIN 


“Calculating the 1945 Pay Roll 
Withholding Tax with a 
elculator.” 


T 
USE A TELCULATOR—30 Day Trial 
The faster — easier way — inexpensive 
TELCULATOR CO., 2144 (¢) Madison Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio 


Eosteare Advertising 


DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 

















Your Message the Punch It Needs 





Send for samples today 





KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
| 501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 





Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE cemems ENGRAVED cee ROLL es 


TOMPKINS SZevice 
3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 















Typewriter Ribbons & Carbons 
THE BEST FOR LESS MONEY 


Ribbons—$5.00 per doz.—% doz. $3.00—'% doz. 
$1.50—Single 65 cents each. Carbon Paper 
$2.60 per 100 sheets—send for sample. Best on 
market, regardless of price. Ribbons by our 
process guaranteed not to dry out. Specify 
colors wanted and make of machine. 
THE CLARK COMPANY 
150 Bank Street Burlington, Vermont 
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metal parts, glass containers, or elephant- 
sized machines. Various types and thick- 
nesses for individual requirements are 
described. 


FLUORESCENT fixtures are pictured 
and described in detail in a new catalog 
from the Mitchell Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It includes data on the new 2-40 
watt, 3-40 watt, and 2-100 watt models, 
with steel reflectors and wireway chan- 
nels, open-end and closed-end types, the 
new perfected instant-start models, 
the aircraft-type instant-latch. 


and 
Announc- 


ing New Mitchelite All-Steel Industrial 
Fluorescent Fixtures, is the title of this 
catalog. 

* * * 


IN THE booklet, Better Stencil Copies 
this process is discussed so completely 
and thoroughly, beginning with a simple 
explanation of the fundamentals and car- 
rying on through to filing stencils, that 
the novice should be able to get excellent 


results, and the expert may gain some 
valuable pointers. It is published by the 
Hammermill Paper Company. At the 


same time you request this booklet, you 
might also get a copy of the company’s 
revised Manual of Paper Information. 
The manual lists papers now available, 


and gives grades, sizes, finishes, and 
weights. 
WILL YOUR DISPLAYS BE 


READY? is the title of a colorful folder 
from Regent Specialties, Inc. It deals 
with the subject of preparing unusual 
designs for displays of postwar products, 
so. they will harmonize with modern in- 


teriors and fixtures, and at the same 
time, command attention and help to 
build sales. 

* * * 


IF YOUR NAME is not already on the 
regular mailing list to receive Suggestion 
System News, write to Industrial Equi- 
ties, Inc., and start getting this informa- 
tive four-page periodical which contains 
a great deal of helpful material and a 
number of ideas regarding suggestion 
systems for better personnel administra- 
tion. 


A NEW 16-page booklet recently pub- 
lished by Caterpillar Tractor Company 
entitled, Caterpillar Producing for Vic- 
tory, relates the story .of how Caterpillar 
products have answered the bugle call 
on the home front. Profusely illustrated 
with actual photographs, it stresses the 
part these products play in the fields of 
mining, logging, oil, industrial power, 
and agriculture. Ask for form No. 7995 
when requesting the piece. 


a a 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 35 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will mot 

nflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 








WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
r want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder 
TION INCORPORATED, 
Montreal, Canada. 


free. PROTEC- 
Confederation Bldg., 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Printed Forms 





Cut Costs with 
DARTNELL FORMS 
Save Time and Money 
* 


APPLICATION BLANK—Used by 


000 concerns to find weak points 
as salesmen. A 
best features of 


SALESMAN’S 
more than 3, 
in applicants for positions 
four-page form embodying 
many forms. 8%x11 inches. 


e 
Write for FREE Samples 
e 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


1660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicage 40, Ll. 





MANAGEMENT SERVICE 





Management-Industrial Engineers 


INDUSTRIAL METHODS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


1611 Buclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


228 N. LaSalle St 


Chicago, Ul ° 
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GENUINE - ORIGINAL i 


MAK-UR-OWN 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


Extra indexes, speeding reference in 
busy card files, books, folders, sales 
presentations, portfolios, are made 
and attached in a jiffy if you use 
clean, convenient 
Mak-Ur-Own in- 
dexing. 7 colors, 
3 widths, for writ- 
ten, typed or 
printed captions. 





Easy 
to Use 





Inserts are changeable. 


See your Stationer today—equip every 
desk with MAK-UR-OWN Index tabs. 
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RESULTS from your TALK | 


How to interest, convince, 
and move people to action 


A new, dynamic method of or- 
ganizing and presenting a talk, 
developed and proved by an out- 
standing coach of effective speak- 
ers. Includes 11 topnotch business 
speeches. 


You can add to your ability to 
address groups and deal with in- 
dividuals through the spoken word 
by reading and trying the vital, 
practical hints this unusual bdok 
contains. 


SPEAK WELL—and WIN! 


By William P. Sandford, Director of Sales Training for 
the Illinois Agricultural Association and subsidiary 
companies. 

169 pages, (5 illustrations, 8 charts, $2.00 
You can get results with any talk, get more sales for the 
company, create cooperation among employees, fire your 
audience with an ideal. Stripping the nonessentials from 
the art of public speaking, this book explains the 
“C-I-M-A”’ formula, the 4 simple, commonsense funda- 
mentals of effective speaking, and shows how to begin 
with a bang, hold attention all the way through, close 
with maximum effect. 25 direct, practical hints to 
speakers are included. 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON | 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18 


! Send me Sandford’s Speak Well and Win! for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 

I send $2.00 plus few cents postage, or return book 

i postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) | 

J Name ......cccccccccccccccccccsscvecoecccscsces | } 

l MBAGPESE 20. cceccccccccccccercesccvesessesssecees l | 

NUNS os sicoctecuessaneccenesneonenons | 

| ND goo co daseuseseanearseeswencaneseteuue I 

See eT AB-12-44 | | 


Books sent on approval in U. 8S. only. | 
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MEW BOOS ti 


THE SCIENTIFIC SELECTION OF 
SALESMEN. By J. L. Rosenstein. Do 
not be alarmed by the formidable title 
of this excellent book. If we were select- 
ing a title for it we would change the 
present one to, “The Common _ Sense 
Selection of Salesmen,” with a subtitle 
of “Smoking out the fakes, crooks, and 
racketeers.” It is plain to many sensible 
men that the business of selecting sales- 
men is so difficult that many fakers have 
found the field a lucrative one. There are 
people who claim to be able to select 
salesmen by sizing up the cut of their 
jibs, so to speak. Others assert that their 
systems of character analysis will vastly 
improve any company’s chances for 
selecting top-notch salesmen. The author 
flatly asserts, “There is nothing known to 
man that can be used as an accurate 
gauge of a man’s character, personality, 
or future behavior.” Then for one entire 
chapter he goes on to assail all the men 
and organizations which claim to offer 
valuable services in the selection of sales- 
men based on palmistry, phrenology, 
spiritualism, astrology, physiognomy, 
graphology. He places the whole kit and 
caboodle of them in the same class with 
the tavern and tearoom palmist, tea-leaf 
reader, and psychoanalyst. This chapter 
alone, we believe, is worth the price of 
the book and we congratulate the author 
on his willingness to go on record con- 
cerning his strong belief that the whole 
tribe of these pseudoscientists are fak- 
ers and are well aware in their own 









minds that they are fakers. Actually, it 
has always seemed to us that many of 
them do not fully understand they are 
fakers. It is, we think, a case of their 
being hypnotized by their own hocus- 
pocus, and it may be that they believe 
in their own systems. But whatever the 
case may be, their work is without value, 
and business will do well to be rid of 
them. When engaged by business to 
tamper with the important matter of 
selecting sales personnel, they do in- 
calculable harm so long as their silly 
ideas and systems are followed. Because 
we have heard since childhood that a 
receding chin denotes a weak character, 
that a sensitive person has fine-textured 
skin, that a high forehead indicates great 
intellectual tendencies, we are all too 
prone to fall for the systems of analysis 
which seem to corroborate these almost 
universal sperstitions. This book does 
not offer a quick, easy road to the better 
selection of salesmen, nor does it offer a 
“system” which can be applied to the 
selection of any and all kinds of sales- 
men. Rather, it attempts to set up the 
basis on which any intelligent sales 
manager can decide what kind of tests 
will screen out the misfits and tend to 
select the type of salesman he needs. Ob- 
viously, a test which might be helpful 
in selecting men to sell some simple 
product to small grocers will scarcely be 
of much value in selecting men to sell a 
costly product to corporation presidents. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. $3.00. 
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Tips for these 120 pencils are 
Injection-molded of Tenite in one casting 


@ Brightly colored Tenite pencil tips are scheduled for postwar use. 
Colors available in Tenite are unlimited, and the plastic is eminently suited 
to modern, streamlined design. In serviceability, Tenite successfully competes 
with metals traditionally used for pencil ferrules. Thin-walled and resilient, the 
ferrules grip both pencil and eraser without splitting. 


The use of Tenite plastic effects economies in material and manufacturing opera- 
tions. Because it is exceptionally light in weight, the plastic yield is greater than that 
of metal. Tenite castings are injected at the fastest speeds ever attained with plastics, 

N and no costly finishing operations are required. 










Tenite is extremely well-adapted to the mass production of small parts and has 
long been used for radio knobs, automobile interior appointments, refrigerator 
parts. For more information, write TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 

(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


/ ~ 
TENITE «x Ectitman Plc f ( 
i 
) a 
> Tenite pencil ferrules molded by Essex Corporation * 
4 for American Lead Pencil Company 
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The 16 recently-published George S. May 
Business Foundation Reports shown above 
present conclusive facts on important and 
timely topics of vital interest to management 
executives. Each report is a complete study, 
and may be of special interest to one par- 
ticular industry, but content and treatment 
is such that material presented is of definite 
value to all executives. Write for copies of 
these timely business studies. They will be 
sent to you FREE when requested on your 
firm’s letterhead. List of available previ- 
ously-issued reports will be included with 
reports requested. 


THE GEORGE S. MAY BUSINESS FOUNDATION 


840 N. Michigan Avenue 660 St. Catherine St. 122 E. 42nd Street 
CHICAGO 11 MONTREAL NEW YORK 17 











